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whose  unswerving  devotion  to  a  cause — a  cause  that  cen- 
turies of  civilization  have  glorified  as  the  highest  star  in  the 
heavens  of  achievement — has  faced  us  aright  when  we  stood 
at  the  crossroads;  whose  courage,  loyalty,  and  patience  have 
started  us  straight  along  the  road  that  some  will  pursue  to 
success  and  all  to  happiness — to  him  who  has  given  us  the 
key  to  a  treasure  greater  than  the  knowledge  of  the  ages — he 
has  given  us  understanding. 
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A  TRIBUTE 
TO  MOTHER  AND  DAD 

We  soon  depart  with  saddened  heart, 
And  tread  that  winding  way 
Which  leads  to  success — the  major  part 
We  hope  is  ours  some  day. 

On  looking  back  we  thank  the  two 
Who  have  helped  us  pass  the  test, 
They  couldn't  be  finer  or  more  true-blue, 
And  to  us  they  are  the  best. 

We've  stood  the  hardest  troubles, 
All  worries  we've  carried  and  borne, 
Because  of  the  aid  and  kindness 
Of  those  who  lacked  ridicule  and  scorn. 

They  were  once  in  our  place, 
Young,  progressive,  and  able, 
So  pick  up  the  fight,  discourage  plight, 
And  make  Mr.  Gloom  just  a  fable. 

Be  the  citizen  they'd  like  you  to, 
Upright,  honest,  both  brave  and  true, 
Live  the  best  life  every  day, 
And  keep  the  respect  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Above  all  keep  the  prestige 
These  two  always  had, 
That  lovely,  blue-eyed  Mother 
And  friendly,  winsome  Dad. 

John  Thomas  Cavanaugh,  '38 
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The    History  of   the   Class  of    1938 

President Charles  Haley 

Vice-President    Alice  Kelleher 

Secretary Marjorie  Cunningham 

Treasurer  George  Cullen 

Faculty  Adviser  Miss  Winifred  Brennan 

As  we  walk  leisurely  down  the  long  trodden  stairs  of  our  school  which 
for  four  years  has  counted  our  every  movement,  let  us  pause  for  a  while 
and  retrace  the  happenings  of  the  class  of  1938.  The  years  have  come  and 
the  years  have  gone,  but  each  has  left  an  impression  that  will  linger  on  in 
the  recollections  of  the  pupils. 

With  a  great  deal  of  apprehension  and  timidity,  we,  as  freshmen,  began 
our  new  career  at  Stetson.  Gradually,  the  timidity  and  apprehension  van- 
ished, and  in  their  places  self-confidence  and  courage  took  the  stand,  for 
our  strangeness  was  unraveled  and  there,  in  shining  armor,  "Courage" 
took  command.  In  our  freshman  year,  little  was  accomplished  in  the  social 
affairs  of  the  surroundings,  but  lurking  in  the  distance,  were  the  future 
sport  heroes  of  the  Stetson  High  School.  Slowly,  but  surely,  the  first  year 
of  our  schooling  had  left  its  mark  on  the  pedestal  of  tim3,  and  consequently 
the  sophomore  year  came  marching  on. 

A  sophomore!  A  second  step,  a  second  path  and  a  second  depth  of 
knowledge.  Our  then  present  motive  was  to  study.  This  year  a  glance  from 
behind  the  fortresses  of  books  was  permitted  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
the  following  class  officers:  President,  Hudson  Bowley;  Vice-President, 
Blanche  Spearin;  Secretary,  Mary  Murphy;  and  Treasurer,  Charles 
McLeavy. 

In  response  to  many  pleas  from  all  concerned,  a  trip  was  in  the  offing. 
This  occasion  proved  a  day  of  great  enjoyment  at  Nantasket  for  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  pupils. 

A  dim  ray  of  hope  gleamed  in  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  as  they  made  their 
way  to  the  class  room,  recognized  as  the  third  division,  for  now  they  were 
nearing  their  base.  Our  third  year  began  with  the  usual  constructive  stud- 
ies to  prepare  for  our  future  years.  Before  many  weeks  had  passed,  the 
juniors  appointed  officers:  President,  William  Reilly;  Vice-President, 
Alice  Kelleher;  Secretary,  Marjorie  Cunningham;  and  Treasurer,  Harold 
Myers. 

Accompanied  by  time,  the  months  swiftly  passed  on  with  very  little 
interest  other  than  subject  accomplishments.  Under  the  able  assistance  of 
Miss  Kelly,  a  play  was  enacted,  based  on  the  title  "Adorable,"  and  a  cast 
superb! 
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Also,  this  year  the  juniors  accompanied  the  seniors  on  a  Provincetown 
sail.  A  most  enjoyable  day  was  spent  visiting  the  places  of  renown.  In 
conclusion  and  as  a  parting  tribute  in  appreciation  of  their  association, 
we,  as  juniors,  gave  as  a  token,  a  farewell  dinner  in  honor  of  the  seniors, 
thus  closing  the  cover  of  another  chapter  of  our  youth. 

Our  last  year,  as  always,  replete  with  the  accompanying  festivities,  was 
the  best.  Our  officers  for  1937-1938  were:  President,  Charles  Haley;  Vice- 
President,  Alice  Kelleher;  Secretary,  Marjorie  Cunningham;  and  Treas- 
urer. George  Cullen.  In  an  immediate  assembly,  it  was  voted  to  con- 
tribute to  the  school  fund  through  dues.  After  such  necessary  requirements 
had  been  completed,  it  was  evidently  assumed  that  committees  for  the  en- 
tertainment affairs  were  an  urgent  want.  The  question  was  taken  before 
the  class  with  the  nomination  a  "yes"  vote. 

The  curtain  was  slowly  released  on  another  successful  performance, 
"The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer,"  under  the  tutelage  of  Miss  Mead,  as- 
Listed  by  Nellie  Gurnis,  of  our  senior  class. 

Through  the  auspices  of  our  teachers  and  pupils,  we  were  able  to  com- 
plete a  definite  success  in  exhibiting  a  Football  and  Oracle  Dance. 

Team  work  was  forever  a  label  firmly  engraved  in  the  minds  of  our 
girls  and  boys  of  sports  in  competing  with  other  teams.  They  accom- 
plished victories  with  skill  and  valor,  and  lost  with  the  hopes  of  making 
up  for  this  by  another  gain.    Congratulations,  sport  heroes! 

As  a  lasting  tribute  to  our  school,  we  have  contributed  a  radio  and  a 
blue  velour  stage  curtain  decorated  in  gold,  as  an  appreciation  gift.  The 
year  of  our  graduation,  "1938,"  is  mounted  on  the  blue  velour  in  the  con- 
trasting color;  such  a  practical  gift  lends  atmospheric  beauty  and  richness 
to  the  assembly  hall  where  we  have  spent  many  happy  hours. 

And  now  let  us  close  this  chapter  of  our  school  life  with  the  happiness 
derived  through  the  pleasure  of  the  receptions  and  the  never-forgotten 
graduation  march.  Now  that  our  preparatory  schooling  has  come  to 
a  close,  we  will  begin  life  anew  in  a  different  world.    May  success  reign 

Barbara  Brooks,  '38 


Mr.  Burke  (confused)  :  "What  is  the  trouble,  Officer?" 
Officer  Simmons  (bursting  into  band  practice)  :  "I  just  received  word 
that  Schubert  was  being  murdered  in  here." 


Mr.  Crimmins:  "Now,  we  will  take  the  test  marks,  Kennedy?" 

Kennedy:  "20." 

Mr.  Crimmins:  "I  said  your  mark,  not  your  age." 
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Class  Ode 

We  have  been  friends  together 

In  fair  and  stormy  weather, 

In  our  work  as  well  as  in  our  play. 

But  here  amid  our  gladness, 

There  comes  this  time  of  sadness, 

For  now  has  come  our  graduation  day. 

When  we  are  gray  and  weary 

And  bowed  with  sorrow  dreary, 

Let's  all  sit  back  and  gladly  reminisce, 

For  smiles  will  soon  grow  brighter, 

Our  hearts  will  then  be  lighter 

With  the  knowledge  that  our  Stetson  still  exists. 

Deep  in  our  recollection, 

We'll  keep  a  strong  affection 

For  dear  old  Stetson,  long  behold  her  name! 

May  we  in  deed  and  story 

Add  much  more  to  her  glory, 

And  never  dim  her  everlasting  fame. 

Mary  Mahoney 
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Arthur  Minot  Baker 

His  jokes  are  all  a  mystery, 

His  wisecracks  make  us  roar, 

The  best  ones  are  in  history, 

And  we  hope  he  springs  some  more. 

Robert  Ferguson  Bennett 

Whizzing  by 
Like  boats  on  lakes, 
There  goes  Bennett 
Lacking  brakes. 

Frank  Stanley  Benway 

Though  quite  deficient 
In  breadth  and  height, 
He's  forever  trying 
With  all  his  mite. 

Edward  Joseph  Berry 

They  say,  "Silence  is  Golden" 
Possess  it  if  you  can, 
And  as  he  possesses  it, 
He  deserves  a  big  hand! 
Honor  Roll  1. 

Cecelia  Anne  Bourdo 

She  says  bookkeeping  is  easy, 

But  we  cant  figure  how, 

And  she'll  probably  have  a  good  job 

While  we  are  pushing  a  plow. 

Oracle  Staff,  3,  4;  Football  Dance  Committee, 

4;    Oracle  Dance   Committee,   4:    Senior   Play 

Committee,  4;  Honor  Roll,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Hudson  Leon  Bowley 

//  he  could  be  a  captain 

Or  pilot  of  a  boat, 

Hudson  would  be  right  at  home 

Dressed  in  a  gold  braid  coat. 

President,  2;   Librarian,  4. 

Dorothy  Agnes  Brennan 

A  timid  girl 

Is  "Dotty  B," 

But  she  11  always  chat 

With  you  or  me. 

Basketball,  1,  2;  Minstrel  Show,  3. 

Barbara   Loretta   Brooks 

In  fair  or  stormy  weather, 
It  matters  not  a  bit, 
Barbara's  hair  is  curly 
And  how  we  envy  it. 
Honor  Roll,  1,  2,  3,  4. 
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Winona  Isabelle  Bryar 

She  is  the  best  sport 
On  her  street, 
And  hits  the  top 
Of  our  score  sheet. 

Librarian,  4;  Usher  Senior  Play,  4;  Senior  Re- 
ception, 3. 

Robert  Louis  Byron 

Because  his  Pa's  a  druggist, 

Bob  should  be  one,  too; 

But  drumming  in  an  orchestra 

Is  what  he  wants  to  do. 

Oracle  Staff,  3,  4;  Lunch  Room  Staff,  4. 

Florence  Anne  Camelio 

As  Florence  in  real  life, 

And  Aunt  Polly  in  the  play, 

Her  task  always  seems  to  be 

To  make  us  light  and  gay. 

Oracle    Staff,    4;    Junior    Play;    Senior    Play; 

Minstrel  Show,  3;   Honor  Roll,  3,  4. 

Marie  Dolorosa  Carmody 

She  always  has  us  laughing, 
As  a  friend  she's  very  fine, 
The  most  loyal  of  the  rooters, 
That  cheer  our  baseball  nine. 
Basketball,  1,  3,  4;  Junior  and  Senior  Recep- 
tion Committees,  3;  Band,  1;  Lunch  Room,  4. 

Ralph   Frank  Cartwright,  Jr. 

He  always  picks  the  underdog 

Whenever  he  makes  a  bet, 

And  when  you  ask  him,  "Who  beat  ^who?" 

He  says,  "A  winner  I'll  pick  yet." 

Football,   3,  4;    Oracle   Staff,   2,  3,  4;    Senior 

Play;     Junior     Play;     Librarian,     4;     Lunch 

Room,  4. 

Virginia  Granger  Cartwright 

"Sis"  is  a  good  dancer, 

As  everybody  knows, 

And  when  it  comes  to  work, 

She's  right  up  on  her  toes! 

Business  Manager  Oracle  Staff,  4;    Junior  Prom 

Committee,  3;   Usher  at  Senior  Reception,  3; 

Junior  Play;   Senior  Play;  Office  Staff,  4. 

John  Thomas  Cavanaugh 

Our  baseball  Captain,  "Red  Light," 

With  the  heart  so  big  and  true, 

Who  for  these  pages  wrote  the  rhymes 

Our  thanks  all  go  to  you! 

Football,    3,    4;    Baseball,    3,    4;    Captain,    4; 

Oracle  Staff,  3,  4;  Oracle  Dance  Committee,  4. 

Marjorie  Louise  Chase 

Of  her  many  hobbies 

She  says  racing  is  the  best, 

But  we  think  that  "prizefighting," 

With  her  can  pass  the  test. 

Orchestra,  4;  Senior  Play  Dance  Committee,  4. 
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James  Channing  Clark 

Jim  is  pretty  bashful 

About  paying  an  income  tax, 

But  how  he  makes  the  maidens  look 

When  "Swingin  "  on  his  sax. 

Band,  2,  3,  4;  Orchestra,  3,  4. 

Walter  Allen  Cole 

For  every  day  he's  here, 
He's  absent  two  or  three. 
How  he  makes  his  \work  up, 
Is  still  a  mystery. 

Joseph  Patrick  Connolly 

A  hefty  boy  is  Joe, 

He  always  loves  to  grapple, 

And  perhaps  as  you  all  know 

He  can  also  do  "The  Big  Apple." 

Football,  4. 

Vincent  James  Connors 

He  should  be  a  life  saver 

By  the  way  his  chest  expands, 

And  he'd  attract  attention, 

While  sunning  in  the  sands. 

Minstrel  Show,  3;  Librarian,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Jeanne  Marie  Cormey 

"Tennis  is  my  favorite  game," 

Says  smiling,  winsome  Jeanne. 

We  guess  she's  right,  for  from  the  courts 

She's  seldom  ever  seen. 

Junior   Play;    Senior   Play;    Tennis   Team,   4; 

Lunch  Room,  1. 

George  Francis  Cullen 

As  an  orator  he  should  go  far, 

For  he  has  what  it  takes. 

At  emotional  speaking  he's  a  star, 

And  we  hope  he  gets  the  breaks. 

Class    Treasurer,    4;    Football,    3,    4;    Oracle 

Staff,  4;  Senior  Play. 

Marjorie  Veronica   Cunningham 

She  is  always  quiet, 
She  seldom  makes  a  noise, 
But  she  is  the  sensation 
Among  the  Senior  boys. 

Class  Secretary,  3,  4;   Oracle  Staff,  4;  Lunch- 
room Staff,  4. 

Edward  James  Curran 

No  cross  words 
Were  ever  said 
About  this  boy 
Who's  known  as  "Ed." 
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Maurice  Robert  Davis 

Stetsons  heart  throb  Number  One 

Is  this  boy  ive  call  "Bob." 

When  he  approaches,  damsels  run 

To  powder,  paint,  and  daub. 

Football,  3,  4;   Football  Dance  Committee,  4. 

Thelma  Lorraine  DeForest 

Thelma  is  her  name, 
"It's  not  so  nice,"  she  said, 
And  she  would  like  it  better, 
If  we  just  call  her  "Red." 
Basketball,  1,  2;  Minstrel  Show,  3. 

Charlotte  Alice  Downs 

Although  she  hails  from  Quincy, 

We  like  her  modest  ways, 

And  hope  to  keep  her  friendship 

For  many,  many  days. 

Oracle  Staff,  4;  Honor  Roll,  4. 

Robert  Louis  Duven 

Ask  him  to  help  you, 
He'll  gladly  say,  "Yes" 
His  talents  are  numerous, 
We  all  confess. 

Thelma  Hathaway  Eldridge 

This  girl  is  quite  an  artist, 
We're  sorry  to  see  her  go, 
But  we'll  be  very  proud  of  her 
When  with  a  modern  style  show. 
Oracle  Staff,  4;   Senior  Play  Usher,  4;   Libra- 
rian, 4. 

George  Frederick  Erwin 

Accounting  is  the  subject 
In  which  he  is  a  flash, 
But  he  has  a  reason 
And  it  has  to  do  with  cash. 

Norma  Louise  French 

//  only  you  would  choose, 

'Twould  save  us  time  and  woe! 

'Cause  every  time  we  write  this  poem, 

You  have  a  different  beau. 

Oracle    Staff,   4;    Junior    Play;    Lunch    Room 

Staff,  4. 

Walter  Arthur  Getchell,  Jr. 

Aviation  is  his  hobby, 

He  likes  to  soar  "up  there," 

But  when  the  plane  does  loops  and  rolls, 

It  raises   Walter's  hair. 

Honor  Roll,   1. 
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Robert  Edward  Getchell 

Diesel  engines  are  his  hobby, 
He  loves  to  hear  them   "sputter," 
And  when  you  are  successful,  Bobby, 
They'll  earn  your  bread  and  butter. 
Honor  Roll,   1. 

Hazel  Mary  Goody 

Of  the  best  musician  scholars 
We  have  in  our  high  school, 
Is  this  pleasant  student,  Hazel, 
Who  keeps  the  Golden  Rule. 
Librarian,  4;  Honor  Roll,  1,  4. 

Frances  Florence  Gray 

Another  of  our  students 

Who  always  gets  an  "A," 

Is  this  girl  of  smartness 

To  you — she's  Frances  Gray. 

Office,  4;   Honor  Roll,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Lewis  Dunton  Grout 

Lewis  went  out  strolling, 
He  did  not  venture  far, 
For  the  maiden  of  his  heart 
Went  by  in  another's  car. 

Nellie  Anne  Gurnis 

Her  hobby  is  dress-making 

Or  to  model  fancy  clothes, 

She'll  be  among  the  first  to  succeed 

As  everybody  knows. 

Senior  Play  Stage  Manager. 

Charles  Francis  Haley 

Charlie  is  class  president, 

A  basketball  star,  too, 

With  honor  students  he  ranks  high, 

A  tribute  to  the  white  and  blue. 

Class   President,   4;    Football.  3.   4;    Baseball, 

3,  4;  Basketball,  1,  2,  3,  4;  Captain,  4;  Oracle, 

3;    Editor-in-Chief,   4;    Oracle   Dance;    Honor 

Roll,  4;  Rotary  Representative,  4. 

Rita  Marie  Halloran 

Very  popular  is  Rita 
With  the  class  of  "38," 
We  will  miss  a  true  friend 
When  she  graduates! 
Minstrel  Show,  3. 

Joseph   Billings  Harris 

Homework  is  important, 

As  we  are  told  by  Joe, 

But  whenever  she  calls  up 

He's  always  set  to  go. 

Football,  1,  2,  3,  4;   Baseball,  2,  3,  4;   Senior 

Flay;  Junior  Play;  Oracle  Staff,  4;  Librarian, 

4. 
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Marjorie  Gertrude  Hawkins 

Here's  a  girl 
Who  goes  to  school, 
To  accomplish  more 
Than  fun  or  fool. 

Dorothy  Elizabeth  Hersey 

One  thing  she  cannot  seem  to  do, 
However  hard  she  tries, 
Is  to  get  that  written  note, 
Past  Mr.  Powderly's  eyes. 
Usher  Senior  Play,  4;   Minstrel  Show,   1;    Li- 
brarian, 3. 

Theodore  Gustaf  Holmes 

Brockton   girls  are  pretty, 
Milton  girls  are  sweet, 
But  wherever  Teddy  meets  them 
He  gels  redder  than  a  beet. 

Addie  Blanche  Hoxie 

Dimples  is  her  name, 

It  fits  her  to  a  "T," 

'Cause  every  time  she  smiles  at  you 

Her  dimples  you  can  see. 

Basketball    Team,    3,    4,    Manager,    4;    Senior 

Play;    Oracle   Staff,   4;    School   Pianist,   3,   4; 

Honor  Roll,  3,  4;  Office  Staff,  4. 

John  Joseph  Hurley 

Most  any  "Miss"  would  like  to  have 

His  crest  of  crimson  hair, 

But  what  makes  the  girls  really  fall 

Is  that  boys  like  him  are  rare. 

Orchestra,  2,  3,  4;  Band,  1,  2,  3,  4;  Orchestra 

Committee  for  Senior  Play,  4. 

Elizabeth  Frances  Keith 

First  in  school 

Last  to  leave, 

When   Walter's  absent 

Does  Betty  grieve! 

Timer,    Girls'    Basketball   Team,   3,   4;    Usher 

Senior  Reception,  3;  Librarian,  4. 

Alice  Barbara  Kelleher 

She  always  has  a  sparkling  smile 

For  all  who  ever  greet  her, 

No  person  sane,  should  e'er  complain 

At  the  chance  to  meet  her. 

Vice-president,  3,  4;  Tennis,  4;  Oracle  Staff,  4; 

Librarian,  4;  Lunch  Room  Staff,  1,  2,  4. 

James  Francis  Kennedy 

We've  cheered  you  on  the  field 

When  you  took  our  foes  apart, 

We'll  miss  you  very  badly,  Jim, 

After  you  depart. 

Football,   2,   3,   4;    Co-captain,   4;    Basketball. 

2,  3,  4;  Baseball,  1,  2,  3,  4;  Tennis,  4;  Oracle 

Staff,  3,  4. 
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Mildred  Frances  Kilcoyne 

Mildred  is  too  busy 

To  take  a  part  in  sports, 

But  a  little  "birdie"  told  us, 

She's  a  whizz  on  the  tennis  courts. 

Band,  2;   Usher,  Senior  Play,  4. 

George  Henry  Kiley,  Jr. 

To  see  this  handsome  halfback 

Walk  down  the  towns  main  street, 

Makes  every  maiden  s  heart  "thump," 

They  think  it's  quite  a  treat. 

Football,   1,  2,  3,  4,   Co-captain,  4;    Baseball, 

2;    Basketball,  2,  3,  4;    Tennis,  4;   Track,  2; 

Oracle  Staff,  4;  Junior  Play;  Senior  Play. 

Margaret  MacLean  Mac  Isaac 

Sometimes  happy, 

Always  gay, 

Makes  this  girl 

With  us  0.  K. 

Minstrel  Show,  3;  Football  Dance  Committee,  4. 

Mary  Alice  Mahoney 

She  doesn't  drive  a  "model  T," 

Or  a  shiny  big  black  car, 

But  she'll  oblige  you  with  a  ride 

Upon  the  handle  bar. 

Basketball,  2,  3,  4;   Oracle  Staff,  1,  4;   Senior 

Play;    Minstrel   Show,  3;    Lunch   Room   Staff, 

1,  2,  3,  4;  Honor  Roll,  2,  3,  4. 

Friend  Edgar  Main 

Give  him  a  trumpet, 

Ask  him  to  play, 

He'll  give  out  rhythm 

And  make  you  gay. 

Football,  3,  4;  Orchestra,  1,  2,  3,  4;  Band,  1, 

2,  3,  4;  Football  Dance  Committee,  4. 

Raymond  Martucci 

Whenever  \we  have  a  test  in  class 
Very  few  get  "A," 

And  among  these  few  that  always  pass, 
Is  a  boy  we  all  call  "Ray." 

Carlton  Edward  McNeil 

Carlton  is  a  bashful  lad, 

If  he  should -lift  his  head 

To  meet  a  maiden  s  lifted  eyes, 

He'd  turn  a  fiery  red! 

John  Mohr 

He  should  take  his  bag  of  tricks 

And  go  out  on  the  stage, 

For  his  jokes  and  funny  pranks 

Could  hit  the  Comic  Page. 

Band,  1,  2,  3,  4;   Orchestra,  1,  3,  4;  Football, 

4;  Minstrel  Show,  3. 
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June  Frances  Mullins 

Your  coal  black  curls 
In  charming  swirls, 
Are  quite  the  envy 
Of  all  the  girls. 
Basketball,  4. 

Mary  Cecelia  Murphy 

Mary  has  a  pleasant  smile, 

A   nice  personality,   too, 

Put  them  both  together, 

And  there's  a  pal  for  you. 

Secretary,  2;  Senior  Play;  Librarian,  4;  Lunch 

Room  Staff,  4;   Honor  Roll,  4;   Office  Staff,  4. 

Harold  Weeks  Myers 

We've  often  heard  it  rumored 

That  Hal  is  quite  a  "Gable," 

And  when  you  find  him  with  the  girls 

You  11  see  this  is  no  fable. 

Class  Treasurer,  3;  Football,  3,  4;  Basketball, 

3,  4;  Tennis,  4;  Oracle  Staff,  4;  Junior  Play; 

Senior  Play;  Minstrel  Show,  3. 

Helena  Laura  Nickerson 

Helena  takes  her  time 
To  write  a  \word  or  two, 
And  she's  an  expert  penman 
Compared  to  me — or  you! 

Constance  Elvera  Niles 

Lots  of  vim  and  vigor, 
Has  this  girl,  "Connie  Niles," 
And  during  every  study  period, 
She's  wreathed  in  sunny  smiles. 

Dorothy  Eunice  Nolan 

Dorothy  likes  the  movies 
She  goes  whenever  able, 
And  the  one  profile  that  thrills  her  most, 
Still  belongs  to  "Gable." 

Usher,   Senior   Play,  4;    Junior  Play  Commit- 
tee, 3. 

Lillian  Rita  Norman 

Streamlined  cars  and  trains 

Are  things  she  cannot  see, 

'Cause  she  is  contented 

With  Danny's  model  "T." 

Basketball,  2,  3,  4;  Band,  1,  2;  Usher,  Senior 

Play,  3. 

Mildred  Amelia  Norman 

She's  just  a  little  player, 

The  smallest  in  the  hall, 

But  her  playing  this  past  season 

Proves  she  knows  her  "basketball." 

Basketball,    3,    4;    Band,    1,    2,    3;    Minstrel 

Show,  3. 
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Mary  Cecelia  Olsen 

A  quiet  girl 

With  beaming  smile, 

This  is  Mary 

All  the  ivhile. 

Football    Dance   Committee,  4;    Usher,   Junior 

and  Senior  Plays,  3,  4. 

Ernest  John  Osborne 

//  you  are  out  strolling 

And  a  streak  of  lightning  should  pass, 

You  would  then  discover 

Osborne  with  his  foot  on  the  gas. 

Doris  Marie  Payne 

//  we  did  our  work 
Like  Doris  Payne, 
The  teachers  say 
They'd  not  complain. 

Usher,  Junior  and  Senior  Plays;  Senior  Recep- 
tion. 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Pearce 

Quiet  and  serene 

Is  Ruth  Pearce, 

If  you  call  her  "Mac" 

'Twill  make  her  fierce. 

Usher  Junior  Play,  3;  Lunch  Room  Staff,  4. 

Gladys  Marion  Pelissier 

Always  lending  a  hand 
Or  aiding  a  friend  in  need, 
Are  some  of  the  many  reasons 
Why  "Gladys"  will  succeed. 
Oracle  Staff,  4;  Librarian,  4. 

Florence  Marie  Penney 

You  have  a  lot  of  friends, 

We  know  the  reason  why, 

For  every  time  they  need  some  help 

You  will  always  comply. 

Usher,  Senior  Play,  Junior  Play. 

Elizabeth  Anne  Peters 

Here's  a.  girl 

Who's  always  busy, 

To  get  her  mad, 

Just  call  her  "Lizzie." 

Basketball,  3,  4;  Honor  Roll,  1,  4. 

Marjorie  Anita  Peters 

Marjorie  is  quite  a  player 

Of  an  instrument  called  a  "fiddle," 

And  if  in  future  years  she  succeeds, 

The  reason  will  be  no  riddle. 

Orchestra,  1,  3,  4;   Oracle  Staff,  4;  Librarian, 

2,  3;  Honor  Roll,  1,  3. 
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Grace  Agnes  Porter 

Grace  is  very  friendly, 
In  fact  she  rates  "A  plus," 
She's  ready,  willing,  and  able, 
And  invaluable  to  us. 

Usher,  Junior  and  Senior  Plays;  Senior  Recep- 
tion, 3. 

William  Michael  Reilly 

Personality  and  a  pleasant  smile 

Make  him  "tops"  right  here, 

We  hope  he  lingers  yet  awhile 

Before  wo^wing  Thayer  next  year. 

Class  President,  3;  Football,  3,  4;   Tennis,  4; 

Oracle  Staff,  4. 

Ann  Elizabeth  Robbins 

Her  name  is  "Speed-at-Typing" 

Probably  headed  for  Burdett, 

And  whatever  she  goes  after, 

It's  a  "cinch"  she'll  always  get. 

Junior  Reception  Committee,  3;    Senior  Play, 

4;   Office  Staff,  4. 

Frank  Joseph  Salamone 

They  say  it's  bad  to  be  late 
Whenever  you  have  a  date, 
But  Frank  doesn't  make  her  wait, 
'Cause  he  drives  a  Ford  V-8. 

Beatrice  Mae  Sargent 

Another  of  our  stars 

That  led  our  team  to  glory, 

If  we  told  about  her  deeds, 

'Twould  be  too  long  a  story. 

Basketball,  2,  3,  4;  Honor  Roll,  3,  4. 

Rocco  Paul  Sarni 

Whenever  things  are  dull, 
And  all  our  work  is  done, 
Rocco  starts  his  one-man  show, 
And  gives  us  lots  of  fun. 

Baseball,   1;    Orchestra,  3,  4;    Band,  4;    Min- 
strel Show,  3. 

Catherine  Ursula  Skalecki 

Loads  of  popularity 
Surrounds   our  friendly  Kay, 
We'll  hold  her  in  our  memory 
Forever  and  a  day. 
Librarian,  4;  Oracle  Staff,  4. 

Blanche  Ida  Spearin 

To  the  Captain  of  her  team 

For  the  year  of  '38, 

Here's  orchids  to  you  "Ida" 

For  your  playing  sure  was  great. 

Vice-president,  2;  Basketball,  1,  2,  3;  Captain, 

4;  Cheer  Leader,  4. 
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Edward  Holmes  Strickland 

A  clash  of  steel  and  iron 
Doesn't  always  mean  a  duel, 
It  might  perhaps  mean  "Eddie" 
In  his  flivver  late  for  school. 
Orchestra,  1,  3,  4;   Band,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Eleanor  Swallow 

Eleanor  is  carefree 
As  we  are  well  aware, 
And  even  though  she's  rather  small, 
Larry  doesn't  care. 

Basketball,  3;   Junior  Reception   Dance   Com- 
mittee, 3. 

Helen  Annie  Teed 

Although  quiet, 
And  rather  shy, 
We'll  surely  miss  her, 
Bye  and  bye. 

Ruth  Evelyn  Trulson 

//  you   want  the  friendliest, 
We'll  give  you  the  truth, 
For  the  one  at  Stetson 
Is,  a  girl  named  "Ruth." 
Honor  Roll,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Lucy  Theresa  Tomaski 

Lucy  is  shy, 

And  wears  quiet  clothes, 
But  she  is  smiling 
Wherever  she  goes. 

George  Arthur  Towns 

Here's  a  lad  who  is  always  gay, 

He  hasn't  a  care  or  worry, 

But  coming  to  school  late  every  day 

Won't  get  him  home  in  a  hurry. 

Oracle  Staff,  3,  4;  Football  and  Oracle  Dance 

Committees,  4;   Senior  Play,  4. 

Joan  Hope  Uniac 

We've  heard  you  through  a  microphone, 

On  radio  airwaves,  too, 

Your  singing 'is  the  kind  we  like, 

We  wish  success  to  you! 

Tennis,  4;  Oracle  Staff,  4;  Lunch  Room  Staff, 

4;  Oracle  Dance  Committee,  4. 

Elsie  Vail 

She  can't  speak  for  others, 
But  for  herself  she  knows, 
That  a  pleasant  disposition 
Makes  more  friends  than  foes. 
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James  MacCullough  Wade 

You  surprised  us  with  your  singing 

In  assembly  one  fine  day, 

If  you  keep  it  up 

You  11  make  "The  Great  White  Way" 

Junior  Reception  Committee,  3. 

Frank  Gordon  Wales 

Gordon  likes  the  movies, 
He  goes  'most  every  night, 
But  who  is  that  beside  him 
He's  always  holding  tight? 
Tennis,  4. 

Paul  Victor  Wassmouth 

Paul  comes  from  East  Randolph, 
He  is  tall  and  very  blonde, 
He  has  no  interest  in  the  girls 
Nor  to  their  glances  responds. 
Librarian,  2,  3,  4. 

Richard  Learned  Wells 

He's  going  to  join  the  Coast  Guard, 

To  ride  the  ocean  blue, 

Fair  sailing  weather,  Sailor! 

Success  will  come  to  you. 

Band,  1,  2,  3,  4;  Orchestra,  1,  2,  3,  4;  Senior 

Play  Committee;   Honor  Roll,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

William   Bradford  Wilbur 

A  while  ago  he  drove  a  bike, 
But  now  he's  risen  far, 
For  every  time  we  now  see  him 
He  drives  a  classy  car. 
Librarian,  4. 

Elden  Blair  Willis 

Every  dance  we  attend 
At  the  white  and  blue, 
Elden's  burning  up  the  floor 
Doing  the  "Susy  Q" ! 
Football  Dance  Committee,  4. 

John  Frederick  Young 

Freddy  is  a  quiet  lad, 

His  idol  is  not  "Talk," 

But  when  he's  on  the  football  field, 

The  long  runs  are  a  walk. 

Football,  4;  Basketball,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Richard  Douglas  Zielfelder 

Dick  bent  over  the  gas  tank, 
The  height  of  its  contents  to  see, 
He  lighted  a  match  to  assist  him, 
Oh  bring  back  my  poor  friend  to  me! 


*&\ 
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Class  Prophecy 

As  the  curtain  lowers,  marking  the  conclusion  of  our  performance  of 
four  successive  years  of  preparatory  work  in  Stetson  High  School,  with 
the  aid  of  the  ball  of  prophecy,  I  shall  reveal  to  you  evidences  of  future  ac- 
complishments of  our  talented  group. 

I  have  before  me  a  crystal  ball  which  looks  into  the  future  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  Class  of  1938.  Gazing  into  this  object  of  prophecy,  I 
behold  the  scene  of  a  newspaper  office,  and  seated  at  the  desk  of  the  adver- 
tising manager  is  Edward  Curran.  Over  to  one  side  of  the  room,  behind  a 
desk  with  his  feet  on  the  top  of  it,  a  hat  tipped  back  on  his  head,  and  a 
pencil  in  his  mouth  sits  the  Poet  Laureate  of  the  class,  John  Cavanaugh, 
as  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Poet's  Corner.  Stenographers  are  coming  to  and 
fro,  taking  dictation  and  orders.  I  recognize  them  as  Mary  Murphy,  Bar- 
bara Brooks,  Betty  Keith,  Katherine  Skalecki,  Grace  Porter,  Doris  Payne 
and  a  journalist,  Mildred  Kilcoyne,  all  old  Stetson  friends.  Gradually,  I 
turn  the  ball  slowly  around,  more  vivid  this  sphere  becomes  and  before  me 
I  perceive  a  drugstore.  Behind  the  counter  ready  to  be  of  assistance  to  a 
customer  is  that  well  known  "Soda  Jerker,"  Robert  Byron. 

I  gaze  intently  into  the  crystal  again  and  what  is  this  I  see?  A  florist's 
shop  and  standing  in  the  doorway,  Robert  Bennett.  Now  as  the  ball  slowly 
revolves,  it  takes  me  to  a  crowded  district.  Why!  it's  the  Town  of  Ran- 
dolph. As  I  proudly  walk  on  about  my  business,  I  observe  a  new  modern- 
istic beauty  salon  and  mounted  on  a  sign  above  the  door,  in  large  letters 
can  be  seen  these  words  "Mary  Olsen,  Proprietor."  Her  assistant,  Winona 
Bryar,  is  at  present  waving  Joan  Uniac's  hair  for  her  opening  debut  tonight 
at  the  Randolph  Theatre. 

I  immediately  retrace  my  trend  to  the  crystal  ball.  An  exhibition  of 
musical  talent  is  being  presented  on  the  stage  of  a  night  club.  Here  ap- 
pears an  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Edward  Strickland,  assisted  by 
Addie  Hoxie  at  the  piano,  and  featuring  Edgar  Main  and  his  trumpet.  Be- 
fore the  orchestra,  stands  that  well-known  entertainer  of  our  own  assem- 
blies, Emmett  DeAngelis. 

This  same  sphere-like  object  is  becoming  misty,  and  while  waiting  for 
it  to  clear,  I  shall  follow  up  some  of  the  news  in  the  "Daily  Times."  What's 
this  I  read  about  Charles  Haley,  President  of  the  Senior  Class  of  1938?  He 
has  reached  his  goal  at  last.  Charles  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
United  States.  Some  more  of  the  current  news  is  that  Frank  Salamone  has 
become  a  cobbler,  Lewis  Grout,  an  aviator,  Thelma  DeForrest,  a  physical 
culture  teacher,  Elden  Willis,  a  professional  dancer,  Arthur  Baker,  a 
plumber,  William  Wilbur,  a  milkman,  and  Fred  Young,  a  farmer. 
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Time  is  growing  short  and,  as  I  peer  into  the  crystal,  I  see  a  grocery 
store  and  arranging  the  cans  in  their  places  on  the  shelves,  is  Theodore 
Holmes;  standing  behind  the  counter  with  a  big  smile  on  his  face  is  Vin- 
cent Connors.  Seated  behind  a  desk  in  a  room  filled  with  books,  are  three 
librarians,  Florence  Camelio,  Gladys  Pellisier,  and  Thelma  Eldridge. 

Once  again  I  gaze  into  the  globe,  and  before  me  I  see  a  garage.  Two 
mechanics  are  fixing  an  automobile,  and  behind  their  disguises  of  grease 
and  oil,  I  recognize  them  as  the  Getchell  brothers,  Robert  and  Walter. 

The  globe  is  gradually  turning  and  stops  at  a  farm.  Working  in  the 
field  is  the  owner,  Hudson  Bowley,  and  in  a  distant  field  is  the  herd  of 
cows  being  driven  to  the  pasture  by  none  other  than  our  old  cow  puncher, 
Gordon  Wales. 

As  the  sphere  revolves,  it  halts  at  a  school  house,  and  up  in  front  of  the 
class  of  little  boys  is  the  teacher,  Ann  Robbins.  I  wander  into  the  gym  and 
instructing  the  girls  in  basketball  is  none  other  than  one  of  our  foremost 
basketball  stars,  Beatrice  Sargent. 

Now  I  see  a  large  office,  and  seated  at  the  typewriters  are  stenographers 
whom  I  recognize  as  Ruth  Trulson,  Elsie  Vail,  Dorothy  Nolan,  Florence 
Penny,  Margaret  Maclsaac,  Mildred  Norman,  Constance  Niles,  Rita  Hal- 
loran,  Frances  Gray,  Marjorie  Hawkins,  Blanche  Spearin,  Lillian  Norman, 
and  Helen  Teed.  As  bookkeeper  for  this  concern,  I  see  none  other  than 
Cecelia  Bourdo. 

It's  "Town  Flail  Tonight!"  As  I  enter  the  Town  Hall,  I  am  ushered 
down  the  aisle  and  handed  a  program.  I  run  my  finger  down  the  list  of 
entertainers  and  am  surprised  to  see  a  "Tap  Specialty"  by  Marjorie  Chase, 
"Violin  Solo"  by  the  Rubinoff  of  our  class,  Rocco  Sarni,  and  a  short 
sketch  by  that  troupe  of  Stetson  actresses  and  actors :  Jeanne  Cormey,  Alice 
Kelleher,  Virginia  Cartwright,  Joseph  Harris,  Harold  Myers,  and  Robert 
Taylor's  rival  for  "Matinee  Idol,"  William  Reilly. 

As  the  crystal  moves  onward,  it  reveals  a  large  room  and  a  group  of 
judges  are  trying  to  decide  which  of  the  drawings  entered  in  the  contest 
are  the  best.  The  pictures  were  drawn  by  the  artists,  Lucy  Tomaski,  Frank 
Benway,  Dorothy  Hersey,  and  Charlotte  Downs. 

Out  of  Stetson's  doors  have  passed  some  of  the  finest  engineers  of  mod- 
ern times,  James  Wade,  a  nautical  engineer,  James  Clark,  Walter  Cole, 
George  Erwin,  and  Raymond  Martucci, — Diesel  engineers,  and  Carlton 
McNeil,  Richard  Zieldfelder,  Ernest  Osborne  and  Maurice  Davis — civil 
engineers.   Paul  Wassmouth  has  become  a  very  progressive  machinist. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  Prescott  School  has  taken  on  Norma  French, 
Helena  Nickerson,  and  Marjorie  Cunningham. 
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James  Kennedy  has  become  one  of  the  leading  politicians  of  the  town, 
and  Ralph  Cartwright  is  in  charge  of  '"The  Cartwright  Funeral  Home." 

The  scene  changes  to  a  hospital.  Preparing  to  operate  on  Dorothy 
Brennan  for  appendicitis  is  Richard  Wells  assisted  by  the  "Girls  in 
W  hite,"  Marie  Carmody,  Ruth  Pearce,  Hazel  Goody,  Mary  Mahoney  and 
Doctor  Wells'  assistant,  Marjorie  Peters.  The  dietitian  at  the  same  hospi- 
tal is  Nellie  Gurnis. 

Seated  in  a  lawyer's  office  discussing  their  cases  are  Joseph  Connelly 
and  a  smart  and  clever  lawyer  of  the  opposite  sex,  Evelyn  Shaheen. 

Edward  Berry  seated  behind  the  wheel  of  a  bus  is  seen  speeding  down 
Main  Street  and  is  given  a  ticket  by  State  Trooper,  George  Kiley,  the  foot- 
ball and  basketball  star  of  1938. 

A  new  member  of  the  class,  Robert  Duvan,  dressed  as  a  soldier,  has 
joined  the  Army. 

Now  the  crystal  brings  me  to  a  bakery  shop  and  inside  with  a  big  white 
baker's  hat  upon  his  head  Jack  Mohr,  selling  doughnuts.  Steadily  it  re- 
volves and  reveals  a  photographer's  shop  managed  by  June  Mullins. 

Cartwright  and  Hurley's  Undertaking  Parlor  still  stands  in  Crawford 
Square  under  the  management  of  John  Hurley. 

Wedding  bells  have  rung  for  Eleanor  Swallow  and  the  boy  from  the 
Avon  line  and  for  George  Cullen  and  the  "Girl  of  His  Dreams,"  Kathleen 
Downs. 

It  is  night  and  I  approach  the  home  of  George  Towns.  George  is  con- 
tentedly seated  in  an  armchair  before  the  fireplace  peaceably  relating 
incidents  of  his  school  days  to  his  small  son,  Junior. 

Now  that  the  crystal  has  gradually  become  invisible,  I  have  come  to 
the  end  of  my  fortune  telling  and  leave  you  with  the  future  vocations  of 
the  graduates  of  the  Stetson  High  School,  Class  of  1938. 

Elizabeth  Peters 


Visitor:  "This  book  says  a  "snipe"  has  a  nerve  running  clean  down  to 
IS/ie  end  of  his  bill." 

Homeowner:  "Yes,  and  so  has  the  plumber  who  just  fixed  my  old  fur- 
nace." 


Jack  Mohr:  "Yes,  the  bullet  struck  my  head  and  went  careening  into 
space." 

She:  "How  horrible,  did  they  get  it  out?" 
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Class  Will 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents:  That  we,  the  class  of  1938  of  the  Stet- 
son High  School,  Town  of  Randolph,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  being  of  sound  and  disposing  mind  and  memory 
wish  to  furnish  the  occupants  of  our  organization  for  their  future  happi- 
ness and,  at  the  same  time,  free  ourselves  of  worthless  matter  left  us  in  past 
years  by  our  respected  progenitors,  do  hereby  publish  and  declare  this 
written  instrument  as  our  last  will  and  testament,  revoking  all  others. 

After  the  payment  of  our  just  debts  and  funeral  charges,  we  give,  de- 
vise, and  bequeath  our  property  as  follows:  namely, 

First,  we  give  and  bequeath  to  our  closest  of  kin,  the  near  Seniors,  a 
framed  motto,  "Don't  give  up  the  ship." 

Second,  we  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Sophomore  class,  the  carefree  man- 
ner of  the  Juniors.  They  will  have  no  further  use  for  it  now  that  they  are 
about  to  become  dignified  Seniors. 

Third,  we  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Freshman  class,  the  power  to  over- 
come that  awful  self-consciousness.   We  all  have  known  it. 

The  following  may  seem  but  trifling  gifts,  but  we  bequeath  them  with 
our  free  and  full  bestowal : 

Arthur  Baker's  eyebrows  to  Josephine  Rogers;  Robert  Bennett's  flying 
experience  to  Francis  Nugent;  Frank  Benway's  perseverance  to  Virginia 
Shea;  Edward  Berry's  abrupt  speech  to  Kathleen  Downs;  Cecilia  Bourdo's 
A's  to  William  Vaughn;  Hudson  Bowley's  silence  to  Richard  Potter;  Doro- 
thy Brennan's  Holbrook  boyfriends  to  Mary  Burchell;  Barbara  Brooks' 
seriousness  to  Elsie  Osborne;  Winona  Bryar's  trucking  to  Mildred  Cohen; 
Robert  Byron's  waistline  to  Dorothy  MacDonald;  Florence  Gamelio's  one 
way  tickets  to  Avon  to  Marion  Whealan;  Marie  Carmody's  motherliness  to 
Anna  Englund;  Ralph  Cartwright's  dislike  for  exerting  himself  to  Gloria 
Small;  Virginia  Cartwright's  sophistication  to  Joseph  Cox;  John  Cavan- 
augh's  poetry  to  Charles  Steuber;  Marjorie  Chase's  flirting  to  Kathleen 
MacDonald;  James  Clark's  wavy  hair  to  David  O'Sullivan;  Walter  Cole's 
independence  to  Doris  Frink;  Joseph  Connolly's  quiet  ways  to  Francis 
Arsenault;  Vincent  Connors'  collection  of  telephone  numbers  to  John 
Mahoney;  Jeanne  Cormey's  perpetual  chattering  to  Dorothy  Rowe;  George 
Cullen's  smooth  line  for  getting  out  of  trouble  to  Charles  Hess. 

And: — 

Marjorie  Cunningham's  popularity  to  Mary  Sullivan;  Edward  Cur- 
ran's  makeup  slips  to  Francis  Harrington;  Maurice  Davis'  profile  to  Wil- 
liam Cheverie;  Thelma  De  Forest's  red  hair  to  Rita  Cullen;  Emmett  De 
Angelis'  musical  ability  to  Fred  Hubble;  Robert  Duvan's  tennis  racquet 
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to  Doris  McNeil;  Thelma  Eldridge's  drawing  ability  to  Charles  Appro- 
mollo;  George  Erwin's  timidity  to  Gladys  Carinody;  Norma  French's  in- 
fluence to  Ernest  Malm;  Walter  Getchell's  long  recitations  to  Joseph  Har- 
kins;  Robert  Getchell's  brown  eyes  to  Loretta  Ryan;  Hazel  Goody's  loyalty 
to  John  Albertson;  Frances  Gray's  high  heels  to  Kenneth  MacDonald; 
Louis  Grout's  nightly  walks  to  Bernard  Loughlin;  Nellie  Gurnis'  dress- 
making ability  to  Margaret  Franz;  Charles  Haley's  noble  position  as  Pres- 
ident of  our  worthy  class  to  Vincent  Dolan;  Rita  Halloran's  bashfulness 
to  Idabelle  Prescott;  Joe  Harris'  practical  jokes  to  Norman  Hopkins;  Mar- 
jorie  Hawkins'  accomplishments  to  Harry  Meaney;  Dorothy  Hersey's  seat 
in  the  D.  R.  to  Verna  Young;  Ted  Holmes'  girlish  giggle  to  William  Car- 
michael;  Addie  Hoxie's  dimples  to  Bernice  Ferris;  John  Hurley's  carefree 
attitude  to  Randall  Powers;  Betty  Keith's  self-confidence  to  Paul  Lyons 
and  John  Cullen;  Alice  Kelleher's  day  dreams  to  Maryrose  Gaynor;  James 
Kennedy's  style  of  writing  to  Walter  Scanlon;  Mildred  Kilcoyne's  haugh- 
tiness to  Mary  Kiley  and  Esther  Hoeg;  George  Kiley's  book  "How  to  be  a 
Football  Hero  in  Ten  Easy  Lessons"  to  Ralph  Boyde;  Margaret  Maclsaac's 
borrowed  pencils  to  Geraldine  Roscoe;  Mary  Mahoney's  enthusiasm  to 
Olga  Lucas;  Edgar  Main's  corridor  romances  to  Andrew  Maguire;  Ray- 
mond Martucci's  winning  ways  and  pleasing  manners  to  Phil  White;  Carle- 
ton  McNeil's  inactivity  in  athletics  to  Roy  Borden;  Jack  Mohr's  exaggera- 
tion to  Albert  Hubble;  June  Mullin's  good  sportsmanship  to  Constance 
Gardner;  Mary  Murphy's  Irish  wit  to  Satouras  Kourafas;  Harold  Myer's 
romantic  tendencies  to  George  Hurley;  Constance  Niles'  laughter  to  Bar- 
bara Cormey;  Dorothy  Nolan's  demureness  to  Dorothy  Dietrich;  Lillian 
Norman's  patience  to  Paul  Paulsen;  Mildred  Norman's  petiteness  to  John 
Downing;  Mary  Olsen's  love  of  dancing  to  James  Fitzgerald;  Ernest 
Osborne's  beard  to  Thomas  Berry;  Doris  Payne's  solemnity  to  Ernest 
Dockendorff;  Gladys  Pellissier's  amiable  disposition  to  Thelma  Baxter; 
Florence  Penny's  modesty  to  Maybelle  Dietrich  and  Francis  Hughes. 

We  also  will  Ruth  Pearce's  friendliness  to  Louise  Watmough;  Marjorie 
Peters'  vocabulary  to  Edmund  La  Belle;  Elizabeth  Peters'  height  to  Leon 
Melinis;  Grace  Porter's  plumpness  to  Maerose  Hand;  William  Reilly's 
schoolgirl  complexion  to  Charles  Yaetanis;  Ann  Robbins'  efficiency  to 
Katharine  Taylor;  Frank  Salamone's  stride  to  Marjorie  Novak;  Beatrice 
Sargent's  sneezing  to  Barbara  Hill;  Rocco  Sarni's  sense  of  humor  to  Arvid 
Antonsen;  Catherine  Skalecki's  mischievousness  to  Mildred  Nilsen; 
Blanche  Spearin's  frankness  to  Iola  Paine;  Edward  Strickland's  rapid 
speaking  to  George  Donnelly;  Eleanor  Swallow's  friendly  smile  to  Irene 
Murray;  Helen  Teed's  soft  voice  to  Katheryn  Downes;  Ruth  Trulson's 
studiousness  to  James  Sullivan;  Lucy  Tomaski's  notes  to  Thomas  MacPhee; 

Continued  on  page  39 
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CHARACTER 

How  we  cherish  our  reputation!    Shakespeare  said, 

"Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash;  'tis  something,  nothing; 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands; 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed." 

Other  men  have  fought  and  some  have  died  for  their  reputation.  Yet,  de- 
spite all  the  apparent  values  of  a  reputation,  it  is  but  the  fanciful  case 
embracing  the  jewel.  The  precious  gem  is  character.  The  case  may  be 
battered  or  adorned  but  the  value  of  the  jewel  is  neither  lessened  nor  en- 
hanced. Political  eminence  and  professional  fame  fade  away  and  die  with 
all  earthly  things.  Of  character,  nothing  is  permanent  but  virtue  and  per- 
sonal worth,  these  remain.  Real  good  is  not  consigned  merely  to  this  life 
but  points  to  another  world.  Political  or  professional  reputation  cannot 
last  forever;  but  a  conscience  free  of  all  offense  toward  God  and  man  is  a 
possession  for  all  eternity.  Religion,  therefore,  is  an  indispensable  element 
in  any  great  character.  Daniel  Webster  says,  "There  is  no  living  without 
it."  Washington  refers  to  it  as  the  prop  of  political  prosperity.  Religion 
is  the  link  between  man  and  his  Creator. 

If  the  link  is  strengthened,  man  is  secure  in  his  circle  of  duties  and  in 
his  happiness.  If  the  link  is  severed  and  broken,  man  drifts  away  into  a 
desolate  depression,  far  from  his  proper  connections  and  far  from  his 
purpose  of  creation. 

How,  then,  can  the  minds  of  Stalin  and  similar  European  leaders  look 
upon  this  universe  without  acknowledging  that  it  is  the  product  of  an  in- 
telligence to  which  all  other  intelligences  must  be  responsible?  The  God- 
less conditions  in  foreign  nations  is  either  the  brief  result  of  distraught 
minds  or  the  herald  of  a  new  period  of  irreverence — a  wider  breach  of  the 
link  and  a  lower  ebb  of  depression. 

Granting  that  Religion  is  indispensable  to  political  prosperity  and  life 
itself,  is  it  not  possible  that  these  unscrupulous  men  in  seeking  their  own 
ambitions  and  reputations  might  subject  our  political  freedom  and  civiliza- 
tion itself  to  grave  danger  and  possible  desecration,  if  not  repulsed?  We 
must  not  remain  indifferent.  We  must  fortify  against  attempts  to  shake 
Religion — the  foundation  of  all  political  and  social  structure — by  placing 
it  above  all  earthly  desires  for  fame.  We  must  look  beyond  the  horizon. 
The  problem  lies  in  our  future.   The  solution  lies  in  our  hands. 

Charles  Haley,  '38 
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OPPORTUNITY 

We,  the  graduating  class  of  1938,  have  at  last  reached  the  goal  toward 
which  we  have  been  striving  for  four  years.  As  we  gaze  back  on  these 
years  from  the  point  where  we  now  stand — the  threshold  of  our  lives — we 
begin  to  realize,  in  part,  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  that  we  owe  our  school 
department  for  their  whole-hearted  interest  in  our  educational  welfare.  We 
have  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  many  ways.  The  efforts  of  our  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  our  school  committee  to  foresee  and  provide  for 
our  needs  have  been  characterized  by  a  broadminded  and  progressive  atti- 
tude with  our  best  interests  at  heart.  For  this  we  are  deeply  grateful.  Our 
principal  and  members  of  our  faculty  have  given  freely  of  their  time  and 
experience  that  we  might  have  a  solid  foundation  of  knowledge  upon  which 
to  build  our  lives.  They  have  guided  us  through  four  years  of  hard  work 
and  merciless  exams  without  a  single  casualty.  That,  in  itself,  is  some- 
thing of  which  to  be  proud.  Words  are  inadequate  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation and  thanks  to  those  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  but  can  repay  so  little. 
Yet,  we  hope  that  they  will  feel  repaid,  in  part,  by  the  thought  that  such 
success  as  we  may  attain  in  later  life  will  be  due  to  the  application  of  the 
knowledge  we  have  obtained  under  their  patient,  understanding  super- 
vision. 

Now,  we  must  turn  our  faces  toward  the  future,  to  see  what  is  in  store 
for  us.  America  is  still  the  land  of  opportunity.  For  years  we  have  been 
poring  over  text  books,  learning  what  others  have  had  to  learn  by  experi- 
ence. We  have  been  preparing  ourselves  to  take  our  place  in  the  world. 
Now  we  are  ready  to  take  that  place.  We  have  a  solid  foundation  of  truths 
about  which  to  form  a  successful  career.  But  we  must  remember  that 
while  our  teachers  can  tell  us  how  to  do  things,  we,  ourselves,  are  the  only 
ones  who  can  make  ourselves  do  them.  We  will  get  out  of  life  only  what  we 
put  into  it.  We  have  the  two  greatest  allies  on  earth  to  aid  us — youth  and 
time.  If  we  treat  them  intelligently,  and  make  them  work  for  us  instead  of 
against  us,  we  will  succeed  in  whatever  our  chosen  line  may  be. 

In  order  to  get  ahead  in  the  world  today,  we  must  possess  among  others, 
three  essential  qualities:  enthusiasm,  determination,  and  courage.  First, 
let  us  consider  enthusiasm.  Early  in  life,  one  should  attempt  to  find  the 
kind  of  work  he  likes  to  do.  No  one  can  work  efficiently  who  does  not  have 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  he  is  doing.  Truly,  enthusiasm  is  a  very  valuable 
asset  for  a  young  man  or  woman  starting  out  to  make  himself  a  place  in 
the  world.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation,  said,  "A  man  can  succeed  in  anything  for  which  he  has 
real  enthusiasm."  Enthusiasm  will  make  up  for  a  lack  of  many  more  mate- 
rial things.    Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said,  "Every  good  movement  in  the 
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annals  of  history  is  the  triumph  of  enthusiasm."  We  must  not  allow  dis- 
couragement to  creep  into  our  work.  Remember  that  the  word  enthusiasm 
conies  from  two  Greek  words,  En  thos  meaning  "the  God  within."  If  we  are 
fired  with  enthusiasm  we  have  a  God  within,  a  God  who  will  inspire  us  in 
our  dark  moments,  a  God  who  will  help  us  along  on  our  difficult  ascension 
toward  success. 

The  second  quality  necessary  for  success  is  determination.  When  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  opinion  on  this  subject,  Coolidge  once  said,  "Nothing  in  the 
world  can  take  the  place  of  persistence.  Talent  will  not;  for  nothing  is  so 
common  as  unsuccessful  men  with  talent.  Genius  will  not,  for  unrewarded 
genius  is  almost  a  proverb.  Education  will  not  take  the  place  of  persistence, 
for  the  world  is  full  of  educated  derelicts.  Persistence  and  determination 
alone  are  all  powerful."  The  wisdom  of  these  words  is  apparent.  In  order 
to  be  successful,  one  must  make  up  his  mind,  after  deciding  what  course  he 
desires  to  pursue,  apply  himself  diligently  to  the  task  of  achieving  the  goal 
he  has  set  to  attain.  He  must  continue  to  try  even  after  discouragement,  for 
only  by  determination  and  whole-hearted  application  can  he  hope  to  reach 
this  objective.  If  he  decides  before  starting  that  he  is  going  to  reach  this 
objective  at  any  cost,  then  applies  himself  diligently  to  this  task  with  hard 
work  and  perseverance,  he  will  find  that  he  is  getting  ahead  almost  before  he 
realizes  it. 

Yet,  no  matter  how  much  determination  and  enthusiasm  one  may  pos- 
sess, he  will  find  it  hard  to  place  himself  in  this  world,  torn  by  the  worst 
economic  depression  in  history;  unless  he  possesses  courage — courage  to 
carry  on  in  his  particular  line  of  endeavor  in  spite  of  overwhelming  op- 
position,— courage  to  remain  true  to  the  high  standards  of  loyalty  and 
honor  which  his  early  training  has  given  him, — courage  to  fight  his  way 
to  his  goal,  but  to  fight  openly  and  fairly  and,  above  all,  courage  to  win 
fairly  and  to  lose  gamely.  This  courage  can  only  be  gained  by  practicing 
it,  by  doing  what  one  is  afraid  to  do.  If  one  develops  his  courage,  the 
power  of  the  other  factors  which  influence  his  success  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Now  we  come  to  the  saddest  part  of  all — the  time  to  bid  goodbye  to  the 
happy  hours  of  our  school  days  at  Stetson,  to  say  farewell  to  our  teachers 
and  classmates  who  have  done  so  much  to  help  us  to  a  better  understanding 
and  a  more  broad-minded  outlook  on  life.  Tonight,  as  we  are  gathered 
here  for  perhaps  the  last  time,  we  feel  that  if  we  can  carry  with  us  some  of 
the  lessons  of  perseverance  and  courage  which  we  have  been  taught,  if  the 
friendships  of  classroom  and  sport  continue  through  our  later  years,  we 
shall  find  in  the  world  the  same  joy  of  a  task  well  done,  that  we  have  ex- 
perienced since  we  entered  high  school  and  will  ever  carry  with  us  mem- 
ories of  these  four  happy  years  at  Stetson. 

Richard  Wells,  '38 
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CONVERSATION 

"It  is  in  talk  alone  that  we  can  learn  our  period  and  ourselves.  In  short, 
the  first  duty  of  a  man  is  to  speak;  that  is  his  chief  business  in  this  world, 
and  talk,  which  is  the  harmonious  speech  of  two  or  more,  is  by  far  the  most 
accessible  of  pleasures.  It  costs  nothing  in  money;  it  is  all  profit;  it  com- 
pletes our  education,  founds  and  fosters  our  friendships,  and  can  be  en- 
joyed at  any  stage  and  in  almost  any  state  of  health." 

The  usual  application  of  talk  is  everyday  conversation.  What  is  con- 
versation? It  is  merely  the  associating  with  and  communing  with  others. 
Conversation  is  not  just  speaking  in  any  manner  to  those  you  come  in  con- 
tact with;  it  has  four  definite  ingredients.  First,  conversation  is  truth; 
secondly,  it  is  good  sense;  thirdly,  it  is  good  humor;  and  lastly,  it  is  wit. 
The  golden  rule  says,  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto 
you."  Apply  this  to  your  conversation.  When  you  are  talking  to  someone, 
use  a  moderately  low,  gentle  voice.  Be  sincere  in  what  you  say.  It  is  bor- 
ing to  have  people  agree  with  you  just  to  be  polite.  In  conversation,  one 
likes  to  find  out  your  real  personality  and  views,  not  artificial  ones,  so  be 
frank,  honest,  friendly  and  sincere  in  all  points. 

Character  also  shows  in  one's  conversation.  The  moment  you  speak 
to  a  person  you  can  tell  by  his  answer  what  education  and  manners  he  has. 
It  is  best  always  to  think  before  you  speak  so  as  to  create  a  favorable  im- 
pression. Always  remember  the  minute  you  speak,  your  character,  educa- 
tion, manners,  and  ability  are  recorded  by  your  companion.  Speak  intel- 
ligently and  understandingly  and  have  your  real  character  recorded  by 
others. 

The  common  type  of  individual  speaks  as  he  reasons,  bringing  forth 
to  you  many  new  ideas.  His  use  of  the  English  language  may  be  so  devel- 
oped that  by  listening  to  his  intellectual  and  intelligent  speaking,  you 
know  immediately  he  is  well  bred.  A  person  of  great  intelligence  and 
learning  can  easily  be  picked  from  a  large  number  of  people,  simply  be- 
cause when  he  speaks,  his  whole  character  and  learning  are  revealed.  Per- 
sons of  this  type  are  soon  pointed  out  and  their  manner  followed. 

The  main  points  of  a  good  conversationalist  are  to  be  a  good  listener, 

a  good  speaker,  to  seem  interested  in  what  others  are  saying  and  to  tell  the 

truth. 

Hazel  Goody,  '38 


Farmer  Bowley:  "If  things  get  too  bad,  we  can  always  eat  our  forest 
preserves." 

City-slicker  Connelly:  "You  have  nothing  on  us,  we  have  our  traffic 
jams." 
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THE  FIVE  O'CLOCK  SUBWAY  CROWD 

From  the  smoky  interior  of  the  crowded  subway  cars  thronged  the  mul- 
titude of  people,  going  home  from  their  occupations.  People  of  all  classes 
were  here.  Darting  among  them  was  the  hard  working  newsboy,  shouting 
his  familiar  cry,  "Paper,  Extra!"  The  big  business  man,  strutting  along 
with  his  brief  case  was  a  marked  contrast  to  the  tired  ditchdigger,  walking 
along  wearily  with  a  lunch  box  in  his  calloused  hand.  Following  him,  the 
weary  shopper,  a  person  who  knows  the  disadvantages  of  trying  to  work 
his  way  through  a  subway  crowd  with  his  arms  filled  with  bundles.  Last 
comes  that  footsore,  discouraged  man,  who,  having  plodded  the  city  streets 
all  day  for  work,  finds  himself  still  unemployed,  and  still  going  home  to 

break  the  sad  news  to  his  hungry  family. 

5  J  y  Norman  Hopkins,  '39 


THE   TELEPHONE   OPERATOR 

"Number  please.  Number  please.  Parkway  0399.  Pardon  it,  please. 
Number  please." 

These  were  the  constant  words  of  Frances,  as  hour  after  hour  she 
plugged  in  telephone  connections.  One  watching  her  would  think  that  she 
had  just  started  to  work  in  the  morning.  She  smiled  very  often  at  different 
voices  which  repeated  numbers.  Her  answers  had  a  certain  ring  in  them, 
especially  her  nines  and  threes.  Her  posture  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  row 
of  operators :  her  feet  together,  her  head  high,  shoulders  straight,  and  arms 
alert.  Her  clothes  were  neat  and  smart.  She  had  a  large  board,  and  her 
hands  worked  so  quickly  and  steadily  that  they  looked  like  a  machine. 

She  seemed  to  have  something  not  possessed  by  the  other  operators. 
I  guess  you  would  call  it,  "work  enjoyment."  She  obviously  believed  in 
getting  fun  out  of  her  daily  duties.  She  seemed  to  be  enjoying  herself  so 
much  that  I  wanted  to  sit  down  and  operate  a  board  myself. 

The  last  words  I  heard  as  I  left  the  room  belonged  to  Frances.  "Num- 
ber please.   Braintree  6709.   Number  please.   Thank  you." 

Dorothy  Morgan,  '40 


DARKENED  MEADOW 

Long  shadows  darkened,  and  a  chilled  breeze  cooled  the  dampening 
earth  from  the  day's  heat.  The  body  of  water  deepened  to  a  darker  hue, 
was  enveloped  by  a  ceiling  of  fine  mist.  Birds,  with  wings  toward  home, 
swooped  to  inconspicuous  places  concealed  by  nature.  All  shadows  length- 
ened to  one,  as  darkness  closed  over  the  meadow. 

Geraldine  Grover,  '40 
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THE  FARMER'S  SON 

His  eyes  are  clear  and  very  blue, 

His  face  and  arms  are  tanned, 

His  sandy  hair  is  wavy,  too, 

And  smoothed  by  his  brown  hand. 

He  has  stern  lips  which  cover,  now, 

Strong  teeth  of  flashing  white, 

His  long,  straight  nose,  his  manly  brow, 

And  firm  young  chin  show  might. 

His  overalls  are  faded  blue, 

His  dusty  shoes  are  worn, 

His  shirt  has  many  patches,  too, 

What  cares  he  if  it's  torn? 

For  far  above  the  dusty  earth 

His  soul's  thoughts  soar  apart, 

A  son  of  Toil  he  is  by  birth, 

But  a  son  of  Love  at  heart. 

Thelma  Kiley,  '41 


THE  DAWN 

It  was  five-thirty,  quite  early  for  me  to  be  awake,  but  not  very  sur- 
prising because  I  was  on  the  New  York  boat.  I  leaped  from  my  berth  and 
rushed  to  the  porthole,  and  there,  the  most  beautiful  sight  I  have  ever 
witnessed  met  my  eyes. 

The  sun  was  just  coming  up.  It  cast  its  golden  rays  over  the  buildings 
and  the  water  looked  like  a  huge  pool  of  molten  gold.  It  tinted  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  which  rose  majestically  from  the  surrounding  waters.  The 
small,  otherwise  ugly  tugboats  were  softly  colored,  and  to  me,  it  seemed 
as  though  they  were  starting  out  to  a  day  of  drudgery  with  a  happy  begin- 
ning. 

This  sight  which  I  beheld  has  always  remained  in  my  mind,  not  only 
because  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  been  in  New  York,  but  also  because 
it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  the  sun  come  up. 

Muriel  Webster,  '41 


It  was  a  hot,  sultry  day.    "May  I  see  the  thinnest  thing  you  have  in  a 
dress?"  inquired  a  customer. 

"Sorry,  madam,"  replied  Harris,  "but  she's  out  to  lunch." 
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PROVERBS 

Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day, 

So  while  the  sun  shines  make  your  hay. 

Don't  count  your  chickens  before  they  hatch, 
A  soft  answer  turns  away  wrath. 

Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way, 

Don't  put  off  till  tomorrow  what  you  can  do  today. 

Everything  comes  to  him  who  waits, 
Evil  to  him  who  goodness  hates. 

Always  look  before  you  leap, 

And  you'll  find  that  still  waters  run  deep. 

Speak  of  the  devil  and  he  will  appear, 
There's  none  so  deaf  as  he  who  will  not  hear. 

A  friend  indeed  is  a  friend  in  need, 
The  better  the  day  the  better  the  deed. 

The  nearer  the  bone  the  sweeter  the  meat, 
A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps. 

A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine, 

Far  from  the  eyes  far  from  the  mind. 

Like  father  like  son, 

Train  these  proverbs  one  by  one, 

And  you  will  find  that  in  this  land 
Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man. 

Beatrice  Sargent,  '38 
TRAVEL 

Did  you  ever  retreat  to  a  secluded  nook 

To  travel  o'er  lands  with  a  favorite  book? 

You  visit  the  splendors  and  wonders  of  Greece, 

And  then  in  a  second  you're  whisked  off  to  Nice. 

You  visit  the  beautiful  cities  of  France, 

And  then  to  Hawaii  and  see  the  girls  dance, 

Oh,  travel  is  easy  and  very  cheap,  too, 

With  a  small  book  of  nations  you  have  much  to  do. 

Edward  Curran,  '38 
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Book  Review 

"THE  CITADEL" 

A.  J.  Cronin 

For  ages  the  pinacle  of  success  has  been  wrought  and  cast  into  two  sug- 
gestive paths.  The  honest,  toilsome  road  is  hardest  while  the  deceitful  one 
is  made  comparatively  easy  by  black  and  underhanded  dealings. 

Andrew,  crammed  with  medical  knowledge,  was  eager  for  his  share  in 
helping  humanity.  Enthusiastic  on  his  arrival  in  Blaenelly,  he  indulged 
himself  in  long,  hazardous  nights  of  honest  work  and  was  stunned  at  the 
materials  and  methods  by  which  his  fellow  assistants  practiced. 

After  a  happy  and  successful  marriage,  he  found  it  convenient  finan- 
cially to  carry  his  new  wife  to  a  small  mining  town  beyond  Blaenelly.  The 
manners  of  Aberalaw  caused  Andrew  to  ponder  over  the  case  of  right 
versus  wrong.  Able  bodied  men  sought  slips  from  him  excusing  them  from 
attending  work.  Had  he  given  in  to  the  will  of  the  men,  he  would  knowingly 
lower  his  standard.  By  taking  the  case  of  right,  he  ruined  the  social  and 
financial  life  of  both  his  wife  and  self.  Tired  of  small-town  life,  he  was 
desirous  of  building  a  practice  in  the  city.  Undaunted  at  first  by  the  lack 
of  patients  which  he  received  from  the  city  streets,  he  kept  his  slate  clean, 
helping  and  curing  those  who  sought  him.  It  was  both  fate  and  the  lack  of 
success  mixed  with  discouragement  that  made  him,  after  he  received  a  cer- 
tain influential  patient,  take  honest  money  for  dishonest  medical  practice. 
Seeing  how  fast  the  bank  account  increased,  he  kept  on  cheating,  basking 
in  the  attention  and  flattery  which  he  received  from  rich  women  and  famous 
Park  Avenue  doctors.  Andrew  wasted  his  days  and  idled  his  brain  with  the 
lazy  rich,  taking  their  money  to  fatten  his  account.  Finally,  called  by  an 
emergency,  he  hurried  to  the  bed  of  a  dying  man  whose  life  depended  on 
the  clever  hands  of  a  dependable  surgeon.  Not  wishing  to  perform  the 
operation  himself,  he  had  all  confidence  in  the  famous  doctor  with  whom 
he  now  associated. 

The  prostrate  figure  was  in  readiness  and  the  famous  doctor  prepared 
for  his  first  operation  of  that  type.  Within  the  turn  of  the  minute  hand  the 
man  died  helpless.  Andrew,  dazed,  felt  his  whole  world  rocked  and  saw 
through  dimmed  eyes  that  he  had  been  living  in  a  world  of  deceit.  The  road 
back  to  his  old  world  was  as  hard  and  treacherous  as  the  road  forward. 

Andrew  Manson,  a  symbol  of  the  high  ideals  of  his  profession,  learned 
through  the  sacrifice  of  his  unbounded  ability  during  the  prime  of  his  life 
that  his  attempt  to  keep  his  profession  clean  from  deceitful  practice  had 
failed. 

Virginia  Telander,  '40 
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VICTORIA  4:30 

Cecil  Roberts 

In  this  fascinating  story,  Cecil  Roberts  unites  a  dozen  intimate  portraits 
of  persons  in  various  walks  of  life  who  have  been  drawn  to  the  Victoria 
Station.  London,  at  4:30  in  the  afternoon,  to  make  connection  with  the  Arl- 
berg  Orient  Express. 

First  we  meet  Herr  Golwitzer,  a  renowned  symphony  conductor,  who 
leaves  London  with  a  heart  heavy  with  loneliness,  but  changes  his  whole 
outlook  on  life  during  the  night  journey  when  he  adopts  an  illegitimate 
child  born  to  one  of  the  passengers. 

Then,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake,  married  scarcely  two  hours,  are  uncon- 
sciously linked  with  Henry  Fanning,  a  famous  novelist,  who  was  forced  to 
leave  London  in  search  of  a  plot.  He  extracts  a  gruesome  and  heart-rending 
story  from  a  young  woman  on  her  way  to  meet  her  husband  who  has  been 
released  from  prison. 

We  now  observe  an  important  group  of  elderly  persons  around  a  sad 
faced  little  boy,  who  but  a  few  hours  before  had  been  happily  playing  in 
a  field,  for  he  is  the  young  Prince  of  Slavonia  now  condemned  to  a  life  of 
prominence  and  loneliness  because  his  father  the  King  has  been  assassin- 
ated. 

There  is  Mr.  Perry  Bowling,  embarking  on  his  greatest  adventure.  All 
his  life  he  was  condemned  as  a  selfish  bachelor  by  grasping  relatives,  and 
now,  by  a  surprising  act  of  self-assertion,  he  is  determined  to  lead  his  own 
life. 

Another  passenger,  a  little  Greek  waiter,  is  returning  to  Athens  to 
marry  the  girl  who  is  waiting  for  him.  Also,  among  the  travelers  is  a  Turk- 
ish merchant,  a  nun,  and  a  former  Russian  Imperial  Officer. 

Through  the  dark  night  speeds  the  Orient  Express  bringing  to  their 
respective  destinations  the  vivid  characters  of  this  story.  Through  the 
realistic  interpretation  of  Cecil  Roberts  the  figures  seem  alive;  the  brilliant 
characterizations  of  such  varied  types,  its  dramatic  suspense,  and  its  saga- 
ciousness  have  been  of  unending  interest  to  me.  I  recommend  this  book 
most  highly  to  all  those  interested  in  the  realities  of  life. 

Betty  Keith,  '38 


L'Hospitalite  chez  les  nouveaux  riches 
Le  millionnaire:  "Venez  done  diner  demain  avec  nous,  cher  ami?" 
L'ami:  "Mile  regrets!    Impossible.    Je  vais  voir  'Hamlet.'' 
Le  millionnaire:  "Ca  ne  fait  rien,  amenez-le  avec  vous!" 
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Contributions  in  French 

L'HOSPICE  DE  SAINT  BERNARD 

Bernard,  foundateur  de  l'Hospice  de  Saint  Bernard,  qui  est  bati  sur 
un  col  entre  la  France  et  l'ltalie,  est  ne  au  dixieme  siecle,  dans  le  chateau 
de  Menthon.  Apres  avoir  fini  ses  etudes  a  Paris,  il  s'est  fait  pretre  et  est 
alle  au  Col  de  Mons  Javir,  dans  les  Alps,  oil  il  a  bati  l'Hospice. 

L'Hospice  de  Saint  Bernard  est  environs  trois  mille  sept  cent  soixante- 
quinze  metres  au-dessus  du  niveau  de  la  mer,  sur  un  chemin  a  travers  un 
Col,  bati  par  les  Romains.  Son  role  est  d'aider  les  voyageurs,  qui  sont 
devenus  perdus  ou  fatigues  sur  leur  long  voyage,  a  traverser  les  montagnes 
entre  la  France  et  l'ltalie.  Ce  voyage  est  tres  dangereux  a  chaque  saison, 
mais  surtout  en  hiver  parce  qu'il  y  a  de  la  neige  dans  le  col  dix  mois  de  l'an. 
Pendant  L'hiver,  il  y  a  quelquefois  trente  metres  de  neige,  et  il  fait  tres 
froid  tout  le  temps.  A  present,  il  y  a  un  telephone  de  l'Hospice  a  la  ville 
la  plus  pres  de  tous  les  deux  cotes  du  Col.  Quand  un  voyageur  tache  de 
traverser  le  Col,  l'heure  de  son  depart  de  la  ville  est  telephone  a  l'Hospice, 
et  s'il  n'y  arrive  pas  a  l'heure  qu'il  devrait,  les  moines  de  l'Hospice  sortent 
avec  leur  chiens  le  chercher.  S'ils  le  trouvent,  il  est  rapporte  a  l'Hospice 
oil  il  est  confie  aux  soins  des  moines  jusqu'a  ce  qu'il  puisse  continuer  son 
voyage.  Avant  l'installation  du  telephone  il  y  avait  beaucoup  plus  de  morts 
dans  les  montagnes  parce  que  les  moines  n'ont  pas  eu  des  moyens  de  savoir 
quand  quelqu'un  avait  commence  l'ascension  raide.  A  present,  pendant 
les  mois  de  l'hiver,  les  moines  sortent  tous  les  jours  avec  leur  chiens  mas- 
sifs chercher  les  voyageurs,  parce  qu'il  y  a  encore  beaucoup  de  gens  qui 
n'ont  d'autres  moyens  de  passer  entre  la  France  et  l'ltalie  que  par  le 
voyage  a  travers  les  montagnes. 

Comme  rien  ne  poussera  a  l'Hospice,  il  faut  que  tous  les  vivres  et  tout 
le  combustible  soient  apportes  de  la  ville  la  plus  pres,  pendant  les  jours 
quand  on  peut  aller  a  l'Hospice.  On  peut  imaginer  combien  de  vivres  sont 
necesaires  quand  il  sait  qu'environs  vingt  mille  voyageurs  visitent  l'Hospice 
tous  les  ans.  Un  voyageur  ne  peut  rester  qu'une  nuit,  a  moins  qu'il  soit 
malade,  parce  que  l'Hospice  ne  peut  accommoder  que  cing  cents  touristes. 
S'il  fait  mauvais  quand  on  veut  partir  les  moines  avec  leur  chiens  l'ac- 
compagnent  a  la  ville. 

Les  moines  qui  vivent  a  l'Hospice  sont  tous  tres  jeunes.  lis  y  viennent 
entre  les  ages  de  dix-huit  et  vingt  ans  et  y  restent  pendant  dix  ou  douze  ans 
au  plus,  parce  qu'apres  ce  temps  ils  deviennent  malades  a  cause  du  grand 
froid  et  de  l'altitude.  Chacun  des  moines  a  des  devoirs  qu'il  doit  faire.  II 
y  a  environs  quinze  moines  a  L'Hospice  et  tous  etudient  la  philosophic,  la 
theologie,  l'histoire,  et  la  litterature. 
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LHospice  a  quinze  grands  saint  Bernard  chiens  qui  aident  beaucoup 
les  moines  a  chercher  les  voyageurs  perdus.  La  plupurt  d'eux  sont  assez 
grands  et  assez  forts  pour  porter  un  homme  sur  le  dos.  lis  peuvent  trouver 
quelqu'un  qui  est  couvert  de  la  neige,  et  peuvent  guider  les  moines  de  l'Ho- 
spice  a  travers  les  tempetes  et  la  neige.  Malheureusument,  ces  chiens  in- 
telligents  et  courageux  ne  vivent  que  neuf  au  dix  ans. 

L  Hospice,  avec  ses  moines  et  ses  chiens  donne  du  secours  a  beaucoup 
de  voyageurs,  devenus  perdus  au  fatigues  dans  les  Alpes.  C'est  un  lieux 
qu'on  doit  visiter  s'il  voyage  en  France  ou  en  Italie,  et  dont  on  se  souvien- 
dra  toute  sa  vie. 

Richard  Wells,  '38 


UNE   LETTRE   DE   CARCASSONNE 

Chere  Therese: 

Nous  venons  d'arriver  hier  a  Carcassonne.  Le  voyage  etait  merveilleux 
mais  puisque  nous  n'allons  rester  que  peu  de  jours  dans  cette  ville  nous 
allons  etre  tres  occupes. 

II  y  a  deux  parties  de  Carcassonne  la  ville  basse  et  la  Cite.  Nous  descen- 
dons  a  l'hotel  dans  la  Cite.  C'est  la  plus  pittoresque.  Cette  antique  ville 
de  Carcassonne,  dominant  la  ville  basse  et  rappelant  par  son  aspect  feodal 
l'epoque  guerriere  du  Moyen  Age,  couronne  une  importante  colline  sur  la 
rive  droite  de  l'Aude.  Cette  ville  entierement  fortifie,  ayant  tous  les  aspects 
dune  ville  ancienne  se  distingue  des  autres  villes  ou  forteresses  anciennes 
par  une  eglise,  une  partie  romaine  et  une  partie  gothique,  des  rues  sinu- 
euses  parfois  tres  etroites  et  tres  escarpies  et  des  villageois  et  des  village- 
oises  qui  insistent  que  la  cite  restera  comme  elle  etait  dans  l'epoque  anci- 
enne. Je  pense  qu'ils  ont  raison  parce  que  sa  beaute  ancienne  est  char- 
mante. 

D'abard  nous  avons  vu  le  chateau  comtal  qui  etait  comme  le  vaste  don- 
jon de  cette  immense  forteresse.  C'etait  le  dernier  refuge  des  habitants  assi- 
eges  si  l'ennemi  eut  jamais  pu  parvenir  a  s'emparer  de  la  ville.  II  consti- 
tuta  le  supreme  asile  de  la  resistance,  protege,  comme  la  double  enceinte 
de  la  cite  par  tout  un  systeme  de  hourds,  de  herses,  de  pont-levis,  d'escarpes 
et  de  contre  escarpes,  de  larges  et  profondes  fosses.  Alors  nous  avons  vu 
TEglise  Saint  Naizaire,  tres  ancienne,  dediee  aux  Saints  Naizaire  et 
Celese,  martyrs  de  Miean.  L'eglise  est  de  l'architecture  romaine  et  go- 
thique.  Elle  est  remarkable  a  cause  de  ses  deux  rosaces  magnifiques. 

Apres  avoir  tout  vu,  les  edifices,  les  vues,  les  maisons  etc.,  l'eglise  et  le 
chateau  comtal  etaient,  selon  notre  avis,  les  plus  beaux.  ■ 
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Nous  ne  sommes  ici  a  l'hotel  que  depuis  un  jour.  Mais  que  d'histoires 
nous  avons  entendues!  Nous  avons  rencontre  un  homme,  qui  etait  tres 
vieux  qui  nous  a  raconte  l'histoire  de  sa  vie.  II  etait  ne  a  Carcassonne  mais 
plus  tard  il  est  alle  a  la  guerre  oil  il  etait  si  blesse  qu'il  ne  pouvait  plus  tra- 
vailler.  II  avait  le  don  d'ecrire  et  a  compose  beaucoup  de  poemes.  Voici 
quelques  vers  d'un  de  ses  poemes  que  je  trouve  delicieux: 

CARCASSONNE 
I  II 

"Je  me  fais  vieux,  j'ai  soixante  ans  "On  voit  la  ville  de  la  haut 

J'ai  travaille  toute  ma  vie  Derriere  les  montagnes  bleues, 

Sans  avoir  durant  ce  temps  Mais  pour  y  parvenir,  il  faut 

Pu  satisfaire  mon  envie  II  faut  faire  cinq  grandes  lieues 

Je  vois  bien  qu'il  n'est  ici  bas  En  faire  autant  pour  revenir; 

De  bonheur  complet  pour  personne  Ah!  si  la  vendage  etait  bonne! 

Mon  voeu  ne  s'accomplira  pas  Le  raisin  ne  veut  pas  jaunir 

Je  n'ai  jamais  vu  Carcassonne!  Je  ne  verrai  pas  Carcassonne!" 

Ne  le  trouvez-vous  pas  beau?  Eh  bien!  il  est  temps  de  quitter  cette 
ville  charmante.   Que  je  le  regrette!    Au  revoir,  a  la  Corne  d'Or! 

Mes  meilleures  amities, 

Mildred  Kilcoyne,  '38 

Class  Will 

Continued  from  page  26 

George  Towns'  neatness  to  Charles  Moore;  Joan  Uniac's  musical  voice  to 
Lee  Hall;  Elsie  Vail's  map  of  Abington  to  Marion  Johns;  James  Wade's 
cultured  voice  to  William  Good;  Gordon  Wales'  inferiority  complex  to 
Thomas  O'Riley;  Paul  Wasmouth's  lisp  to  Mary  Handrahan;  Richard 
Well's  valedictum  to  Dorothea  Sprague;  William  Wilbur's  roller  skates 
to  Fred  Morrissey;  Eldon  Willis'  dancing  feet  to  Dorothy  Lee;  Fred 
Young's  staring  eyes  to  Marion  Sullivan;  Richard  Zielfelder's  manly  build 
to  Joe  Beswick. 

We  do  hereby  appoint  Mr.  Gilgan  sole  executor  of  this,  our  last  will 
and  testament. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  the  class  of  1938,  the  testators,  have  to  this 
our  last  will,  set  our  hands  and  seal  this  third  day  of  June  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight. 

Charlotte  Downs 


Judge  Gruff:  "Have  you  anything  to  offer  the  court  before  sentence  is 
passed?" 

Prisoner  Meek:  "No,  Your  Honor,  my  lawyer  took  my  last  dollar." 
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CROSS-WORD   PUZZLE 


1 

^ 

ACROSS 

34 

pronoun 

1 

4 

a   girl's  name 
made  use  of 

35 

means  of  catching  fish 

36 

note  of  scale 

37 
40 
42 

decay 
not  there 
decline 

7 

8 

11 

pronoun    (plural) 
a  large  boat 

a  maJe 

44 

a  thick  cord 

13 
15 

conjunction 

large  body  of  water 

45 

a  legend 

17 
18 

behold 
river  in  Italy 

DOWN 

20 

girl's  name 

1 

preposition 

21 

half  an  em 

2 

Nova  Scotia   (abbr.) 

22 

article 

3 

adverb 

23 

adverb 

4 

preposition 

25 

verb 

5 

a  letter 

27 

opposite  to  daughter 

6 

District   Attorney    (abbr.) 

3a 

a  letter 

9 

a  pit 

31 

adverb 

10 

fetter 

32 

a  'number 

12 

Town  in  Norfolk 

33 

advertisement    (abb.) 

County 

14  High     School    in 

Randolph    (pi.) 

15  South  America  (abbr.) 

16  printers'  measure 

18  Pennsylvania    (abbr.) 

19  preposition 

23  large  body  of  water 

24  aged 

25  apart 

26  machine 

28  a  number 

29  opposite  gross 

38  correlative  of  either 

39  preposition 

40  pronoun 

41  and  in  French 

42  a  letter 

43  verb 

Beatrice  Sargent,  '38 
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JUNIOR  CLASS 

When  we  entered  this  institution  in  "35"  we  little  realized  what  the 
events  of  "37"  and  "38"  would  be. 

For  coming  Garbos  and  Gables  we  offer  you  the  cast  of  the  Junior  Play 
among  whom  were:  the  ever  popular  Barbara  Cormey;  our  noted  writer, 
James  "Ace"  Fitzgerald;  Randall  Powers  and  Gloria  Small,  two  students 
in  high  standing;  Frank  Carlino,  one  of  our  sportsmen;  and  Iola  Paine 
and  Ernest  DockendorfT  who  portrayed  the  leads.  Little  did  we  realize  such 
athletes  as  Carmichael,  Hess,  Harkins,  Potter  and  the  Misses  Gaynor, 
Young,  and  Carmody  would  develop. 

Our  mid-year  function  consisted  of  the  election  of  class  officers.  For 
president  was  chosen  a  boy  noted  for  his  popularity  and  scholastic  ability, 
Norman  Hopkins;  Barbara  Cormey  was  chosen  Vice-President;  Mary 
Kiley,  Secretary;  and  James  Fitzgerald,  Treasurer. 

Due  tribute  is  paid  to  Miss  Steffy,  our  class  adviser,  who  has  helped 
to  make  our  year  a  successful  one. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS 

The  class  of  "40"  is  now  at  the  midpoint  of  its  high  school  career.  As 
freshmen,  we  partook  in  many  of  the  athletics  of  the  school,  staying  quite 
out  of  the  spotlight,  but  keeping  the  average  of  our  class  very  high.  Soph- 
omores now,  we  stand  a  wee  bit  more  important.  We  have  surpassed  all 
other  sophomore  classes  by  entertaining  the  school  with  an  assembly  where 
Mr.  Labombard  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the  "Seeing  Eye  Institution" 
and  answered  questions  asked  by  the  student  body. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  successful  one  for  the  Sophomore  Class,  and 
it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  next  year  will  be  as  thoroughly  enjoyable  to  the 
members  as  the  past  one  has  been. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS 

As  Freshmen,  we  entered  high  school  with  mingled  feelings  of  enthusi- 
asm, fear  of  new  teachers,  and  the  tall  seniors,  but  with  the  knowledge  that 
we  were  to  be  more  independent  than  we  had  ever  been  before. 

After  about  a  month's  trial,  we  soon  found  that  the  teachers  didn't  ap- 
pear to  be  as  different  as  we  expected,  that  the  seniors  were  quite  friendly, 
and  that  our  greatest  problems  seemed  to  be  becoming  accustomed  to 
their  method  of  working.  I  may  say  as  our  first  year  draws  to  a  close  that 
the  majority  of  us  were  successful. 

Now  that  we  are  a  part  of  the  school  we  will  endeavor  to  cooperate  for 
the  next  three  years  as  upper  classmen,  always  fostering  a  good  school 
spirit.  In  this  way  we  will  be  preparing  ourselves  to  live  successfully  and 
to  reach  our  first  milepost — a  high  school  diploma. 
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Editor-in-Chief,  Charles  Haley    Faculty  Adviser,  Louise  Maguire 

In  the  days  of  ancient  Greece,  all  matters  of  doubt  and  importance 
were  referred  to  the  Oracles  of  Apollo.  These  Oracles  of  yesteryear  were 
the  divine  medium  through  which  all  prophecies  were  uttered. 

The  Oracle  of  today  has  a  different  purpose.  It  is  not  for  dispelling 
doubt  or  disclosing  mystery.  The  aim  of  our  modern  Oracle  is  to  repre- 
sent the  immediate  past;  the  past  which  we  may  cherish  in  its  true 
recording.  The  new  fashioned  Oracle  is  not  the  product  of  a  divine 
genius  or  a  single  brain,  but  is  the  result  of  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
a  group,  whose  every  member  shares  equal  opportunity  in  the  compo- 
sition of  this  magazine. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  this  end  in  view — to  accurately  portray  the 
happenings  of  the  day  and  to  present  divergence  of  ideas — that  we  offer 
for  your  appreciation  the  final  edition  of  the  modern  Oracle  for  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight. 
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Director,  Charles  Burke 

This  year,  the  Stetson  High  School  Band  has  been  less  active  than 
in  previous  years,  yet,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Burke, 
it  has  performed  well  whenever  called  on  to  play.  The  first  public  ap- 
pearance of  the  band  was  at  the  football  game  between  Stetson  and  her 
bitter  rival,  Sumner,  where,  cooperating  with  an  enthusiastic  cheering 
section,  it  added  much  to  the  spirit  of  the  day. 

The  band  again  appeared  in  an  assembly  program  before  the  student 
body,  rendering  several  new  marches  which  had  been  prepared  at  the 
weekly  rehearsals  during  the  first  few  months  of  the  school  year.  Our 
band  has  provided  musical  instruction  for  any  of  the  students  who  de- 
sired experience  in  band  work. 

Under  the  experienced  direction  of  Mr.  Burke,  the  high  school  or- 
chestra has  been  working  on  several  selections  of  light  classical  music 
which  are  being  prepared  for  the  graduation,  besides  a  few  popular 
pieces.  In  the  next  few  years  with  more  available  members,  the  orches- 
tra will  undoubtedly  become  one  of  the  leading  organizations  of  the 
school. 
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Coach,  Elizabeth  Mead 

The  Senior  Class  of  1938  presented  Mark  Twain's  immortal  story, 
"The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer,"  at  Stetson  Hall,  February  18,  1938. 
The  entire  action  of  the  play  took  place  in  the  home  of  Tom's  Aunt 
Polly  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  year  of  "once  upon  a  time." 

The  three  inseparable  pals  Tom,  played  by  Joe  Harris,  Joe,  por- 
trayed by  Harold  Myers,  and  Huck,  enacted  by  George  Kiley,  provided 
much  laughter  by  their  clever  antics.  Aunt  Polly,  Tom's  lovable  old 
aunt,  characterized  by  Florence  Camelio,  was  bound  to  make  Tom  be- 
have, or  else. — Tom's  cousin  Mary,  played  by  Jeanne  Cormey,  tried  to 
aid  Tom  in  behaving  himself.  However,  Becky  Thatcher,  portrayed  by 
Virginia  Cartwright,  brought  out  Tom's  better  side.  Tom's  half-brother, 
George  Towns,  was  always  telling  things  about  Tom  and  making  trouble 
for  him.  Mrs.  Harper,  played  by  Addie  Hoxie,  sympathized  with  Aunt 
Polly  when  the  boys  went  pirating  and  were  believed  to  be  lost,  while 
her  daughter,  Susie,  who  was  Mary  Murphy,  just  asked  foolish  questions. 
Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  comes  the  Widow  Douglas,  characterized  by 
Mary  Mahoney,  who  spread  the  news  of  the  boys'  return.  The  Sheriff 
was  played  by  Ralph  Cartwright,  and  Jim,  the  negro,  by  George  Cullen. 

We  commend  Miss  Mead,  the  coach,  not  only  for  the  overwhelming 
success  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  plays  ever  given  here,  but  also  because 
every  word  was  heard  all  over  the  hall.  Nellie  Gurnis  worked  long  to 
create  the  accurate  setting  upon  which  the  realistic  presentation  de- 
pended. 
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Co-Captains,  George  Kiley,  James  Kennedy    Coach,  Daniel  Leavitt 


Stetson's  1937  football  season  was  a  success  despite  many  stumbling 
blocks,  the  two  biggest  being  injuries  and  lack  of  replacements.  Under 
the  able  coaching  of  Mr.  Leavitt,  the  Stetson  lads  chalked  up  five  vic- 
tories and  two  defeats.  The  starting  team  was  Co-Captain  Jim  Kennedy 
and  Bud  Cartwright,  ends;  Bill  Carmichael,  Art  Sullivan,  tackles;  Bronc 
Cullen  and  Buster  Main,  guards;  Joe  Harkins,  center;  and  a  great  set  of 
backs:  Co-Captain  George  Kiley,  Charles  Haley,  Bob  Davis,  Bugs  Bor- 
den, Joe  Harris,  Bill  Reilly,  Hal  Myers,  and  Fred  Young.  Leading  line 
replacements  were  Paulson,  O'Riley,  Cavanaugh,  Mohr,  and  Connolly. 


Stetson         6  Hanover 

Stetson         6  Swansea 

Stetson       13  Foxboro 


0  Stetson  7 
8  Stetson  13 
7       Stetson       13 


Walpole  26 

St.   Columbkills        6 
Sumner  6 


Prospects  for  next  year  are  fair  with  four  regulars  returning.    Start- 
ting  ends,  guards,  backs,  and  replacements  are  next  year's  needs. 


Captain,  Charles  Haley 


Coach,  Daniel  Leavitt 


The  1938  edition  of  the  Stetson  Basketball  Team  ended  with  eight 
victories  and  six  defeats.  With  four  regulars  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  a  brilliant  start  was  recorded  with  four  straight  victories, 
but  from  this  point  on,  the  Blue  and  White  struggled  to  a  disastrous  con- 
clusion. The  outstanding  victory  was  an  early  season  29-25  triumph 
over  perennially  powerful  Sharon.  Other  wins  were  from  Holbrook, 
(2)  ;  Weymouth  Trade,  (2)  ;  Foxboro,  (2)  ;  and  the  Alumni.  Sharon 
once,  Stoughton  twice,  and  Hockamock  Champions,  North  Easton,  three 
times  set  down  the  Blue  and  White.  Prospects  for  next  year  are  bright, 
for  from  the  powerful  second  team,  undefeated  in  thirteen  games,  start 
Hess  and  Potter  who  should  carry  Stetson  far  next  year;  A.  Sullivan, 
Maguire,  Drysdale,  D.  Sullivan,  O'Sullivan,  Moore,  Kiley,  and  Boothby 
will  ascend  to  varsity  rating. 

It  was  the  final  season  for  Captain  Haley,  Kiley,  Young,  Myers,  and 
Kennedy,  after  four  years  of  wearing  sweat  suits. 


Captain,  Blanche  Spearin 


Coach,  Helen  Dole 


The  Stetson  High  School  Girls'  Basketball  team,  severely  weakened 
by  graduation  of  many  excellent  hoopsters,  came  through  a  strenuous 
schedule  with  flying  colors  this  past  season,  and  by  garnering  five  vic- 
tories out  of  ten,  dropping  three  contests  by  close  margins,  and  dead- 
locking two  more,  proved  to  the  local  fans  that  the  sound  and  steady 
coaching  of  Miss  Dole  of  the  faculty  more  than  made  Stetson's  foes 
beware  of  the  superiority  of  the  Blue  and  White. 

Highlighting  the  successful  campaign,  were  brilliant  victories  over 
strong  foes  from  Rockland,  Sharon,  and  Holbrook.  Led  by  their  high 
scoring,  sharpshooting  trio  of  Blanche  Spearin,  Lil  Norman,  and  Bea- 
trice Sargent,  the  sextet  amassed  a  total  of  three  hundred  twenty-seven 
points  with  the  help  of  the  guards,  Mary  Mahoney,  Verna  Young,  and 
Esther  Hoeg  against  a  group  of  formidable  foes  and  established  one  of 
the  finest  scoring  records  of  any  Stetson  team. 


Rockland 

20 

Stetson 

23 

Stoughton 

45 

Stetson 

38 

Oliver  Ames 

16 

Stetson 

44 

Holbrook 

38 

Stetson 

37 

Stoughton 

41 

Stetson 

41 

Rockland 

26 

Stetson 

26 

Holbrook 

31 

Stetson 

33 

Sharon 

55 

Stetson 

24 

Sharon 

11 

Stetson 

15 

Oliver  Ames 

23 

Stetson 

41 

Five  wins — two  ties — three  losses — a  good  season! 
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Captain,  John  Cavanaugh 


Coach,  Cyril  T.  Powderly 


As  this  issue  of  the  Oracle  goes  to  press,  Stetson's  baseball  contingent 
is  off  to  an  unimpressive  start,  dropping  four  out  of  the  first  five 
games.  However,  prospects  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  look  brighter 
as  Coach  Powderly,  after  much  shifting  of  players,  has  finally  decided 
on  a  starting  lineup,  and  with  the  experience  gained,  these  players 
should  finish  with  a  favorable  record. 

The  bright  spot  of  the  season  thus  far  is  some  individual  perform- 
ances. Ernie  Dockendoff,  a  new  star,  has  been  the  outstanding  hurler, 
allowing  only  ten  hits  and  four  runs  in  two  games.  Chick  Hess,  diminu- 
tive receiver  has  been  catching  well  and  proved  to  be  very  potent  with 
the  willow.  Captain  "Red"  Cavanaugh  has  been  impressive  with  his 
hitting  and  fielding  and  his  speed  on  the  bases.  Veteran  Jim  Kennedy 
has  been  playing  a  steady  game  at  short  and  clouting  the  ball  lustily  to 
lead  the  hitters  with  an  average  of  .420. 

Squad  members:  Dockendoff,  Downing,  Kopp,  Sawler,  and  Haley; 
Catchers:  Hess,  Levangie;  Infielders:  Art  Sullivan,  sophomore  three 
sport  star,  Spearin,  Boothby,  Kennedy,  P.  Kiley,  Hubble,  football  star 
Borden,  Bolin,  and  Gordon  Maguire  and  Dave  Sullivan,  two  sopho- 
mores who  must  be  watched  as  future  stars.  Outfielders:  Captain 
Cavanaugh,  Harris,  Haley,  Manthorne,  Truelson,  Potter,  Dunphy,  Do- 
Herty,  and  Fitzgerald.  Managers  are  Dick  Bens  and  Francis  Murray. 
Stan  Myers  and  Tom  Sullivan  were  the  scorers. 
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Faculty  Director,  William  J.  Lynch 

The  tennis  team  was  organized  at  the  request  of  the  student  body.  Mr. 
Lynch  kindly  arranged  the  matches  with  other  schools  and  mad?  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  have  the  team.  Raymond  McGrory  and  Jeff  Marconi  have 
given  freely  of  their  services  and  coaching  skill. 

Although  handicapped  by  their  opponent's  experience,  the  boys' 
team  has  given  their  rivals  hard,  fast  matches.  The  boys  have  yet  to  win 
their  first  match,  but  have  shown  good  form  even  when  on  the  losing 
end,  and  they  are  sure  they  will  win  their  first  match  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. With  the  added  experience  and  ability  they  have  obtained  from  the 
matches  with  other  schools,  they  present  a  potentially  strong  team. 

The  boys'  team  consists  of:  George  Kiley,  Hal  Myers,  Fred  Chase, 
James  Kennedy,  William  Reilly,  Randolph  Boothby,  Gordon  Wales, 
Joseph  Cox,  James  Dunphy,  Paul  Kiley,  and  coach,  Ray  McGrory. 

Two  games  have  been  lost  to  Brockton  by  3-2.  Braintree  and  Hol- 
brook  also  defeated  us  by  the  score  of  3-2,  and  North  Easton  by  the 
score  of  5-0. 

The  girls  have  the  makings  and  material  of  a  very  good  team,  and 
should  have  a  very  successful  season.  Several  of  the  girls  are  very  handy 
when  it  comes  to  wielding  a  racket  and  will  be  able  to  do  more  than  hold 
their  own  against  their  opponents.  They  have  yet  to  play  their  first 
match,  but  they  look  forward  to  it  with  an  expectant  gleam  in  their  eyes. 

The  girls'  team  consists  of:  Barbara  Cormey,  Alice  Kelleher,  Joan 
Uniac,  Jeanne  Cormey,  Esther  Doyle,  Mary  Reilly,  Susan  Taylor,  and 
coach,  Jeff  Marconi. 
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She:  4iWe've  been  waiting  a  long  time  for  that  mother  of  mine." 
James  Clark:  "Hours,  I  would  say." 
She:  "Oh,  James,  this  is  so  sudden." 


BURDETT  COLLEGE 


Courses  for 

Young  Men  and  Women 

Business  Administration-Accounting 
(Pace),  Secretarial,  Shorthand,  Type- 
writing,  Business,  and   Finishing  courses. 

One  and  Two-Year  Programs.  Previous 
commercial  training  not  required  for 
entrance.  Leading  colleges  represented 
in  attendance.  Students  from  different 
states. 


Write    or    telephone    for 
Day   or   Evening    Catalog 


6  Oik 


year 

BEGINS  IN 
SEPTEMBER 


56  STUART  STREET,  BOSTON 
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BUSINESS  TRAINING 


nee 


ded   to 


MAKE  THE  RIGHT  START 

MOVE  STEADILY  FORWARD 

ACHIEVE  SUCCESS 

(with  a  Degree  Plan  for  those 
who  wish  it) 

and   in   addition 

VOCATIONAL  COUNSEL 

AND  PLACEMENT 

SERVICE 

Telephone  HANcock  6300 
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In  the  Long  Run  .  .  . 


you  and  your  friends  will  prize  the  portrait  that  looks 
like  you — your  truest  self,  free  from  stage  effects  and 
little  conceits. 

It  is  in  this  "long  run"  photography  that  PURDY  suc- 
cess has  been  won. 

Portraiture  by  the  camera  that  one  cannot  laugh  at  or 
cry  over  in  later  years. 

For  present  pleasure  and  future  pride  protect  your 
photographic  self  by  having  PURDY  make  the  por- 
traits. 

•  PLEASING  PORTRAITS 

•  PROMPT  SERVICE 

•  RIGHT  PRICES 


PURDY 

Means  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
160  TREMONT  STREET  BOSTON 

Official   Photographer  of  Class  of   1938 
SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  TO  ALL  S.  H.  S.  STUDENTS 


ADVERTISING  PRINTING 


For  those  who  desire  a  service  embodying  careful  plan- 
ning, appealing  art  work,  enticing  layouts,  followed 
through  with  true  printing  craftsmanship.  Let  your 
next  advertising  piece  be  a   .   .   . 

SANBRO      PRINTED      PRODUCT 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


Selling  agents  of  truly  the  finest  in  office  equipment 
and  accessories,  representing  the  outstanding  manu- 
facturers in  the  industry.  Office  supplies  .  .  .  again 
offering  everything  for  the  office  .   .   .  consistent   in 

quality  and  considerate  in  price. 
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Telephone  Rockland  800 


ex* 


North  Abington 
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II 


NOW 


YOU   CAN    PURCHASE  YOUR 

ELECTROLUX 

Gas   Refrigerator 

FOR  AS   LITTLE  AS  $2.28  A   MONTH 

BROCKTON   GAS   LIGHT  COMPANY 


Compliments  of 


orace \partridge  Co. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  SPORT- 


55  Franklin  St.  — Boston 


ATHLETIC    OUTFITTERS 


to 


STETSON    HIGH    SCHOOL 


TO 

GET 

IT 


CALL 

BROCKTON 

2887 
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HOOKER    BROTHERS 


Manufacturers  of 

ICE   CREAM 


Telephone  Randolph  470-W 


Plant,  School  Street 


Holbrook 


READ  b  WHITE 


QUALITY  ALWAYS 


Men's  and  Women's 

FORMAL  CLOTHES 

RENTED   FOR  ALL 

OCCASIONS 


1 1 1  Summer  Street 


Boston 


Woolworth  Bldg.        Providence,  R.  I. 


Compliments  of 

DR.   LEO  C.  WIGGINS 

DENTIST 


Telephone  Randolph  0576 


30  Linfield  Street 


Holbrook 


Compliments  of 

W.   P.  CONLAN,  M.D. 

Hours:  1  to  3  p.m.;  7  to  9  p.m. 
127  S.  Franklin  St.,  Randolph  0766 


Compliments  of 


J.  P.  MacPHERSON 


BARBER 


Shop  in  Holbrook  Square 


Compliments  of 


H.  P.  HOOD  h  SONS,  INC 


FRANK  T.  WHITE  CO. 
FLORISTS 

Cut  Flowers  Potted  Plants 

Funeral  Designs 

Telephone  Randolph  0662 
40  Union  Street     Holbrook,  Mass. 


CHARLES   HOLDS 
HOLLIS   AUTO   COMPANY 

24-Hour  Ambulance  Service 

Telephones 
Braintree  0235     Weymouth  0234 


I 


Compliments  of 

Compliments  of 

H.  G.   LYONS 

JAMES   M.   WALKER 

Confectionery 

Quincy                     Massachusetts 

beauty  Culture 

the  ideal  profession 

"Wilfred 

the  ideal  school 


An  entire  building  is  devoted  to  spacious  classrooms  and  lecture  halls  for 
practical  training  in  every  phase  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Beauty  Culture. 
Wilfred  has  equipped  this  unique  training  center  with  the  most  complete 
and  most  modern  facilities  available.  Wilfred  maintains  a  staff  of  capable 
master-instructors  to  supervise  your  training  and  to  give  you  individual  at- 
tention during  your  training  period.  And  after  graduation,  we  offer  a  per- 
petual Free  Placement  Service.  For  comprehensive  information,  visit  us  or 
write  for  illustrated  Booklet  E95. 

WILFRED    ACADEMY 

OF  HAIR  AND  BEAUTY  CULTURE 


492  Boylston  St.,  Boston 


KENmore  7286 


Compliments  of 

WALLACE    L    DAY 
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College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Offers  a  broad  program  of  college  subjects  serving  as  a  foundation  for  the 
understanding  of  modern  culture,  social  relations,  and  technical  achievement. 
The.  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  give  the  student  a  liberal  and  cultural  educa- 
tion and  a  vocational  competence  which  fits  him  to  enter  some  specific  type  of 
useful  employment. 

College  of  Business  Administration 

Offers  a  college  program  with  broad  and  thorough  training  in  the  principles 
of  business  with  specialization  in  ACCOUNTING,  BANKING  AND  FINANCE, 
or  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT.  Modern  methods  of  instruction,  including 
lectures,  solution  of  business  problems,  class  discussions,  professional  talks  by 
business  executives,  and  motion  pictures  of  manufacturing  processes,  are  used. 

College  of  Engineering 

Provides  complete  college  programs  in  Engineering  with  professional  courses 
in  the  fields  of  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL  (WITH  DIESEL,  AERONAUTICAL 
and  AIR  CONDITIONING  OPTIONS),  ELECTRICAL,  CHEMICAL,  INDUS- 
TRIAL ENGINEERING,  and  ENGINEERING  ADMINISTRATION.  General 
engineering  courses  are  pursued  during  the  freshman  year;  thus  the  student 
need  not  make  a  final  decision  as  to  the  branch  of  engineering  in  which  he 
wishes  to  specialize  until  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Co-operative  Plan 

The  Co-operative  Plan,  which  is  available  to  upperclassmen  in  all  courses,  pro- 
vides for  a  combination  of  practical  industrial  experience,  with  classroom  in- 
struction. Under  this  plan  the  student  is  able  to  earn  a  portion  of  his  school 
expenses  as  well  as  to  make  business  contacts  which  prove  valuable  in  later  years. 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


Degrees  Awarded 


Bachelor  of  Science 


FOR  CATALOG  —  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  AT  ONCE 

Northeastern  University 
Director  of  Admissions 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Please  send  me  a  catalog  of  the 

□  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
O     College  of  Business  Administration 

□  College  of  Engineering 

Name    

Address    
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